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just tke Los Crgel, 
THE EVENING 


The steady increase in 
circulation of The Evening 


Herald during the past 


twelve years has kept well how has a Curcutalion 

apace with the phenomenal 

growth of the city of Los of 2 3 2.587 
ee, a 


Angeles. The Evening 
Herald has for years been 
the largest daily newspaper, 


both in circulation and in 
1923 


volume of advertising, in the 163,644 
entire West. 
1919 
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This simple but com- 
pletely equipped model 
kitchen enables us to prac- 
tice food advertisements 
before they're preached. 


Our Kitchen 


is for W-o-r-k 


ts day-to-day job is for work on our twenty successfully turned out by a practical cook. 

food accounts*—developing new recipes, From the cupboards of Curtis Woodwork 
improving old ones, making certain that the and the Electrolux refrigerator to the Fuller 
new and dramatic dishes our food experts Brushes used for cleaning, forty-six of our 
sometimes conceive can be economically and clients are represented in the kitchen. 


CLIENTS WHOSE PRODUCTS APPEAR IN OUR KITCHEN 


Allegheny Steel Company Curtis Companies, Inc., The Gold Dust Corporation Nashua Mfg. Company 

*American Fruit Growers Inc. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. Griswold Manufacturing Co. *Pabst Corporation 

; (Blue Goose Brand) Edison Lamp Works of (Cooking Utensils) Polar Ware Company 

American Kitchen Products Co. General Electric Company Hamilton-Sangamo Corporation J. L. Prescott Co. (‘‘Oxol’’) 
(Steero Bouillon Cubes) 


Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc. 


; «Theo. Hamm (Malt) *Royal Milling Company (Rex Flour) 
*Fruit Dispatch Company 


*Angelus-Campfire Company *Savory, Inc. 


Armstrong Cork Company Hampton Shops 


ite i Cc I B s ki > TT 4 
Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. (United Fruit Company Bananas) ‘adnan Bevereee Company (Cooking Utensils) 
* Fuller Brush Co., The : 7 Sears, Roebuck & Company 
Atwood & Company *George A. Hormel & Company * : 
Boott Mills Galey & Lord, Inc. : Silk-Eze Corporation 
*Joseph Burnett Company (Aberfoyle Fabrics) H. L. pines Co., cian ; *Sprague, Warner & Company 
*Continental Baking Company *General Baking Company *Land O Lakes Creameries, Inc. *Staley Sales Corporation 

(Wonder Bread—Hostess Cake) (Bond Bread) Lehn & Fink Products Company Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. 

Cotton-Textile Institute, The *General Mills, Inc. Lewis & Conger Upson Company, The 
*Cracker Jack Company (Gold Medal Baker’s Flour) *John Mackintosh & Sons, Ltd., Ine. Western Clock Co. 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


383 MADISON AVENUE : NEW YORK 


Cuicaco, McCormick Building .... Boston, 10 State Street....BurraLo, Rand Building ....PitTtsBuRGH, Grant Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, Northwestern Bank Building 


a 
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The Friday, April 10th, issue of the 
NEWARK EVENING NEWS con- 
tained the largest volume of ad- 
vertising ever published in any 
single issue in the history of New 
Jersey's Leading Newspaper. 


Some idea of the immensity and 
importance of this achievement 
may be gathered from the fact 
that four carloads of newsprint 
paper were required to accommo- 
date the volume of advertising 


published. 


Four carloads of newsprint! This 
means that 190,000 pounds or 95 
tons of paper rolled through the 
giant presses of the NEWARK 
EVENING NEWS to print the 
more than 160,000 copies of the 
64-page paper required to carry 
the news of the day and the an- 
nouncements of advertisers into 
the homes of North Jersey resi- 
dents. 


This remarkable record is further 
proof that business in metropoli- 
tan Newark depends upon the 


Newark 


Evening 
News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business & Advertising Mgr. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


BY WALTER MANN 


The World’s Greatest Market 


Loose-leaf and leatherette bound this 
year, and printed on both sides of the page, 
the 1931 edition of the New York Sun’s 
annual “Valuable Data for the Space Buyer 
on the World’s Greatest Market’ is again 
before us for review. “Bigger ’n’ better,” 
say we, and give forthwith our reasons for 
so saying. 

The book (this year about 260 pages 
strong) is divided into four parts: Part 
I showing advertising records of all New 
York newspapers for 1930; Part II show- 
ing circulations for all New York news- 
papers; Part III showing the editorial 
contents of the Sun; and Part IV giving 
facts about the New York market and 
showing the sales opportunity of the terri- 
tory which the Sun serves. 

Every month, says a chart page in Part 
I, for five and one-half years, advertisers 
have used more total advertising space in 
the Sun than in any other New York eve- 
ning newspaper (15,788,658 lines in 1930 
-—no mean total), in fact the largest vol- 
ume of advertising ever published in one 
year in New York by any evening news- 
paper except the Sun. 

Passing the Evening World in 1922 and 
the Journal in 1925, it had its lineage 
peak in 1929 just before the not too recent 
crash. Since then it has taken a drop (who 
hasn’t?), but still maintains a lead in total 
lineage at this writing. This same eve- 
ning leadership comment applies to na- 
tional lineage as well as total lineage, by 
the way. 

Part I then goes on to list the various 
classifications in which the Sun leads (or 
is second or third) among evening papers 
in lineage, i.e., local display, total display 
in certain types of amusements, in auto- 
mobiles, building materials*, clothing*, 
department stores, in some druggists’ prod- 
ucts*, in education, financial, furniture*, 
grocery products*, etc., in hotels and res- 
taurants, household, jewelry* and miscel- 
laneous display, in musical instruments*, 
publishers, radio,** real estate display 
(The Sun carries no classified) in resorts, 
retail stores,*** tobacco, transportation, 
etc. 

There is a saying to the effect that an 
elephant doesn’t have to prove that he’s 
big, he just is big, and the Sun is appar- 
ently big enough to print these lineage 
figures just as they are, showing just how 
the other papers stand on various classi- 
fications as well as the Sum stands. This 
type of research promotion breeds a much- 
needed confidence and respect for publish- 
ers, a respect that builds real action on 
the part of space buyers. 

The first chart in Part II (circulation, 
kind of readers, advertising rates) shows 
that a marked gain in circulation has char- 
acterized the past eight years of the Sun’s 
evening leadership (from about 170,000 
in 1922 to 300,000 in 1930). It also 
shows the circulation before and after 


* Journal leads. 
** News or Journal leads. 
***® News leads. 


three o'clock of all New York evening 
newspapers (the circulation which “goes 
home’). We also see figures on the 
“trading area, i.e., suburban circulation and 
the percentage of the total for each paper, 
Here, because it shows a point to the 
Sun’s advantage, both morning and Sunday 
papers are included. The section also tells 
of a check on 284 suburban trains among 
85,681 commuters (previously reviewed), 
in which the Sun showed marked reader 
preference. It shows the evening paper 
preference in the better-class apartment 
hotels, in the more important transient 
hotels and in the well-known clubs. It 
also gives the circulation among executives 
of advertising agencies and of national 
advertisers. 

Part III: The usual promotion material 
on the Sun’s editorial standing as of gen- 
eral news, financial, editorial, food, woman, 
radio, sports, society, movies, theaters, spe- 
cial features, antiques, art, music, boating, 
aviation, real estate, gardens, schools, auto- 
mobiles, etc., is done in excellent story 
form with a final detailed picture of the 
Saturday issue of the Sun. 

Part IV: Because facts about the New 
York market have been explained in detail 
is the reason (outside of the general better 
appearance of this year’s book) for our 
claim that it is bigger and better this year. 
The market section includes a map of the 
fifty-mile radius, a chart showing compara- 
tive size of other big-city markets versus 
New York, a comparison of the state popv- 
lations which shows that only one state in 
the country, i.e., New York State itself, has 
a greater population than the fifty-mile 
radius market. There is a _ population 
analysis by boroughs and by suburban 
counties showing that New York State, 
according to the 1930 Census figures, has 
61.2 per cent (6,930,446) city population 
versus 38.8 per cent (4,393,172) suburban. 

This section also shows a comparative 
size of large cities of 100,000 and over; 
includes also a chart which shows that 
New York City proper has a population 
equivalent to that of Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Detroit combined. It gives a break- 
down of New York City according to 
boroughs; chart showing population growth 
by boroughs; chart showing growth of 
suburban New York; several pages giving 
population of suburbs surrounding New 
York; shows that New York City turns 
in more income tax returns than Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit and Los Angeles 
combined, etc., etc., etc. 

Get a copy if you can from George Ben- 
neyan or Edwin S. Friendly of the New 
York Sun, New York City. 


Thumbnail Review 


Study of Content and Arrangement of 
Employe Magazines (Plant Organs). De 
signed to serve as a manual of reference 
both for those publishing such periodicals 
and those. who are considering it. Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Seven 
ty-seven pages.t 


+Nor for general free distribution. 
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Whats New 


q Robert R. Doane, the writer of 
the leading article in this issue, has 
served on the financial staffs of the 
New York Times and The Annalist, 
and has recently completed a study of 
productive capacity in all industrial 
lines for the Owen D. Young Com- 
mittee. In this work, and in various 
assignments for the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Mr. Doane has 
had the opportunity of examining 
practically every significant index bear- 
ing upon American and international 


trade. 


q Next week: the facts behind the 


Wamsutta-North Star sales merger. 


q One of our good subscribers has 
taken vigorous exception to the article 
which appeared in last week's issue 
entitled ‘‘Why We Discontinued Free 
Deals and Other Subsidies.’’ We'll 


print his letter next week. 
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Driver-Salesmen Become Merchandisers in Grennan Plan 


By Henry Marsh, advertising manager, Purity Bakeries Corporation, 
Chicago 
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the kind of 
carton, mattered 


... until one day when 
through the Receiving 
ment he noted 
packages which looked as if they 
had been run over by a truck. 


assing 
epart- 
several returned 


Inquiry revealed that the postal 
shipping oxes they used simply 
wouldn't stand the pull and haul 
in the mails. They broke at the 
corners, were dog-eared, failed 
to protect their contents. 


It wouldn't have happened with 
Mason Modern Mailers! They arrive 
at their destination clean and whole. 
They're built for service as well as 
looks. All types. Two-in-one letter 
boxes, universal parcel post boxes, 
boxes for fragile articles. Cheapestin 
the end, their economy is a demon- 
strated fact. 


Find out about this exceptional line. 
A card will bring catalog, 
full particulars 


c S 
0 
Spe mama 


Main Office, Attleboro Falls, Massachusetts 
New York Office, 175 Fifth Avenue 
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These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to 
executive readers who make a separate request for each one on their 


business letterheads. 
which publish them. 


Booklets will be mailed by the companies 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


Monthly Review of Business Condi- 
tions in St. Louis. Sales managers will 
want to be put on the mailing list of 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch for the 
monthly review of business conditions 
in St. Louis. We have in hand the 
April issue of this report, which pre- 
sents in short paragraphs and graphs 
the barometers of St. Louis business 
conditions for March, 1931, as com- 
pared with March, 1930. The indices 
considered are check transactions, 
freight car loadings, post office re- 
ceipts, electric power consumption, 
department store sales and telephones 
in use. Good stuff to have on file 
when measuring the city’s sales poten- 
tialities and realities. 


A Merchandising Study of the Small 
Town Market. Advertisers and their 
agencies will find in this survey made 
by Grit the answers to many questions 
about merchandising conditions and 
methods in the small town market. 
There is a broad general picture of the 
small town and the characteristics 
peculiar to it, and a survey of sales 
popularity by brands in the grocery 
and drug lines. An especially helpful 
feature of this study is a bibliography 
of sources compiled by Grit, from 
which the executive in charge of sales 
and advertising may obtain data relat- 
ing to small towns. 


Radio 


Listening Areas. “A new term, a new 
method, a new measurement of radio 
coverage.” A loose-leaf series of in- 
dividual maps of radio stations on the 
Columbia network showing the distri- 
bution and density of listening audi- 
ences. The maps, broken down into 
counties, are shaded in four tones of 
one color to indicate intense, very 
good, secondary and occasional cover- 
age. They are arranged alphabetically 
according to cities (Akron leads and 
Worcester closes), and each one is ac- 
companied by market data covering 
population, families, receiving sets, 
telephones, passenger automobiles, 
total bank deposits, etc. 


Sales Records 


Business Success and Contributing 
Factors. A very interesting book 
showing suggestions for increasing 
sales and profits through visible chart- 
ing of sales territory. Prepared by 
Acme. The system enables a sales 
manager to grasp instantly who is buy- 
ing regularly or who is beginning to 
drop away—how each customer’s busi- 
ness compares this year with the pre- 
vious year or years—which products 
are selling well in some territories but 
badly in others, etc. Forty-eight pages, 
illustrated. 


Direct Mail 


Westvaco Inspirations for Printers. 
Each one of the West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Company’s inspiring series on 
advertising art is so beautiful that it 
is a temptation to mention them again 
and again. The purpose of the 
presentations is to demonstrate how 
papers can enhance the beauty of pho- 
tography, color work and typography. 
Each plate is an example of the best 
in modern advertising, and bears a 
footnote describing the process by 
which it was achieved. 


Window Displays 

The Advertising Value of Window 
Displays. A little pamphlet that im- 
parts some large ideas on window 
display advertising. Shows how cit- 
culation estimates are arrived at, de- 
scribes the basis on which to select 
dealers’ windows, gives costs per thou- 
sand circulation and compares them 
with costs of other media. 


Merchandising Steps Out of the Tur 
light Zone. The Westinghouse Lamp 
Company discusses the effect of light- 
ing on sales volume. Manufacturers 
selling through retail stores and con- 
cerned with helping their dealers met- 
chandise their goods more effectively 
will be interested in the chapter on 
“How to plan a display.” It in- 
cludes some new ideas on how light- 
ing may be employed to focus 
attention or to create a dramatic ef- 
fect. The tips on modern interior and 
showcase lighting are also instructive. 


Significant Trends 


e @ e No reversals in the general trend of business 
gains were noted last week by the commercial agencies, 
notwithstanding the spread of pessimistic feeling in specu- 
lative circles, induced by poor earning statements reflecting 
bad conditions in the past. 


, e e ‘I find no movement to reduce the rate of 
wages,” says the Secretary of Commerce, Colonel Lamont. 
“On the contrary, there is a desire to support the situation 
in every way.’’ Clearly it is in the interest of no employer 
to dispute this statement. 


e e e Reports from all parts of the country indicate 
an improvement in business, according to a statement made 
to the annual meeting of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
in Atlantic City this week by the president, William 
Butterworth. 


e e @ John J. Raskob is one of the important men 
in industry as well as politics who is not afraid to predict 
better times. Referring to recent Wall Street reactions he 
said this week before sailing for Europe that pessimism 
has been going as much too far lately as optimism went 
before the October crash. 


e e e Buying at wholesale as reflected by inquiries at 
the New York Credit Clearing House continues to show a 
steady advance over recent periods as well as over last 
yeat—evidence that depleted inventories are being replen- 
ished. 


e e@ @ The average price of commodities shrank fur- 
ther last week, the Irving Fisher index number dropping 
to 74.0, compared with 74.6 the week before. 


e@ e@ e Freight car loadings in the week ended April 
18 filled 22,068 more cars than in the preceding week. 
The adjusted index equals the peak of the final week in 
1930. 


eee All Chevrolet plants are working now on a 
five and one-half day week schedule, and some plants are 
using night shifts. 


@ @ @ Cigarette production in March gained nearly 7 
per cent over the output of the previous March, the largest 
increase since July, 1930, responding undoubtedly to the 
large volume of advertising put out by the tobacco 
companies. 


@ @ e Bearing on the newspaper-radio broadcast con- 
troversy (commented on in an editorial on page 210), 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea notes that its purchases of 
newspaper space have gone up steadily since the company 
began broadcasting six years ago. Since it started a morn- 
ing food talk in the air on November 3 the company has 
spent on newspaper space 13 per cent more than it spent 
in the same period last year. 


®@ @ e United States Steel’s statement for the first 
quarter was about what was expected, showing a divisible 
balance of only five cents a share earned on common stock. 
he net earnings, $19,464,836, were the lowest for any 


quarter since that of March, 1922, the bottom since the 
war having been reached in the third quarter of 1919— 
$10,177,000. 


e e e Favorable inferences regarding the future were 
drawn from the fact that the U. S. Steel directors paid the 
full quarterly dividend, making up the deficit—$14,763,- 
240—from surplus. 


e@ e@ e A determined drive to modify anti-trust laws 
is to be made on the forthcoming Congress by 130 indus- 
tries represented in the Congress of Industries, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States and the American 
Bar Association. There is no thought among those bodies 
of trying to modify provisions against monopoly. All 
that is sought is legislation permitting the Federal Trade 
Commission to authorize agreements which will stop in- 
jurious trade abuses. 


@ e@ e Lambert, maker of Listerine, earned $2.81 a 
share in the first quarter of this year, compared with $2.76 
last year, in spite of all the stories about the success 
brought to Pepsodent’s new antiseptic wash by Amos ’n’ 
Andy. 


e e@ e The net earnings of three big automobile com- 
panies in the first quarter are interesting: General Motors, 
$28,999,407 (sixty-one cents a share), compared with 
$42,545,963 (ninety-eight cents a share) in 1930; Chrys- 
ler, a loss of $979,927, compared with $180,717 (four 
cents a share) ; Studebaker, $932,977 (thirty-five cents a 
share) compared with $1,492,137 (sixty-two cents a 
share). All these companies gained substantially in liquid 
resources. 


e@ e e Sears, Roebuck’s sales in the four weeks ended 
April 23 amounted to $28,714,667, 5.8 per cent less than 
last year. 


@ @ @ Crude Oil has recently touched the lowest 
average price reached in the last forty years. 


@ @ @ Rumors from Brazil of a plan to burn surplus 
coffee bought with the proceeds of an export tax of ten 
shillings a bag had the effect last week of causing a marked 
rise in the wholesale price of coffee which is not yet re- 
flected in retail prices. 


@ @ @ The Wisconsin Canners’ Association has 
adopted a label for peas specifying variety, size and quality 
certified by the Wisconsin Department of Agriculture and 
Markets. 


@ @ @ Clarence Saunders, whose food stores were re- 
cently sold at public auction, announces in Memphis a new 
chain which he says will carry, besides all foodstuffs, most 
of the drug store sundries. 


@ @ @ Hershey Chocolate with earnings in the first 
quarter of $2,670,730, 15 per cent more than in the same 
quarter last year, was among the star performers of a dole- 
ful season. 
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Business Passes Ebb Tide: 
Recovery Well Started, 


Many Indices Testity 


A study of past depression periods shows that business returned 
to normal within a period of twenty-two to twenty-six months, 
this economist points out. There is weighty evidence now to 
show that the current depression has recovered about 10 per cent 
from its “low,” and that a return to normal trading levels may 
reasonably be expected within the next nine to twelve months. 


BY ROBERT R. DOANE 


Build i ng Contracts T=. the now memorable busi- 


mess recession of 1929-31 has 
turned the corner and is enter- 
: ing upon that phase of recovery 
: which may take some nine to twelve 
months of constructive advance before 
once more regaining a normal condi- 
tion, while not a definite certainty, is, 
from authentic methods of statistical 
measurement, now indicated. 

It would therefore seem that, for 
practical profit, we can best turn our 
speculative attention to a serious study 
of the factors of recovery rather than 
give more than passing academic inter- 
est to the remeasuring of the past suc- 
cessive stages of recession. 

However, there have been so many 
varying estimates regarding the sever- 
ity and possible duration of our pres- 
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30 


40 


PER CENT DECREASE 


1920- os ‘\ ent trade situation that, nothing short 
1929-31 of a thorough measurement, both as to 

degree and duration of American sub- 

‘60 normal business periods, would seem 


to supply an adequate conception of 
our exact position. 


Electric Power If we take the new indexes based 
, O upon the wealth of material now avail- 
N\0"*. able, covering in their scope almost 
0 10 *, 1920-2] every field of industrial and commer- 
2 ee cial activity, which have displaced the 
@ "et ro chiefly descriptive material hitherto 
W 20 EE To utilized, we obtain a picture distinctive 
7 for its definition, devoid of the fog 
” of bias and clear of the mist of con- 
. 30 fn fused _aigpeniange . 
: 1929-31 It thus appears from such vali 
a 40 sien oe Chart IV (At left and right). Com- 
i ns y parative movements of monthly in- 
MONTHS dex numbers, 1920-21 and 1929-31. 
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evidence that American business is 
now operating upon a level some 75 
to 80 per cent of normal, after having 
regained a full 10 per cent from the 
low levels of three months back. 
With two successive months’ gain 
from the lowest point of the decline it 
appears quite safe to assume that we 
are headed in the direction of recov- 
ery. Furthermore, in the event eco- 
nomic history repeats itself, we shall 
see a return to normal (September, 
1929, levels) within another nine to 
twelve months. At least such would 
be the logical expectation after a care- 


Motor Car Production 
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Chart I. Comparative Major Sub-Normal Business Periods—1876-1931 
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SUPERIMPOSED MOVEMENTS OF INDEX NUMBERS OF TOTAL PRODUCTION AND VOLUME OF TRADE 
IN THE UNITED STATES DURING THE EIGHT MAJOR RECESSIONS AND PERIODS OF RECOVERY, 


ful study of the accompanying index 
movements. 

It will be seen in thus comparing 
our major depressions of the past, for 
which we have authentic data, that five 
out of the seven completed periods 
had returned to normal within a 
petiod of twenty-two to twenty-six 
months (see Chart I), and that the 
two longer periods 1876-79 and 1896- 
99 displayed definite signs of recovery 
within the twenty-six-month period 
but were prolonged because of the un- 
usual forces brought into being 
through the resumption of gold specie 
payments in the one and the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American war during 
the other. There appears to be no 
telation between the depth of decline 


and the duration in months to com- 
plete recovery. 

In the accompanying charts and 
tables it should be noted that com- 
parisons of the major periods (Chart 
I) are measured from normal to nor- 
mal, whereas for the individual series 
such as automobile production, build- 
ing, electric power, etc. (smaller 
charts), all measurements are from the 
peak periods. 

It may prove surprising to many 
who have accustomed themselves to 
the superlative descriptive terms cur- 
rently employed in referring to the 
present period as the ‘most severe in 
history” to observe that in the com- 
parison of twenty major series in 
Table I (see page 212), some thirteen 


when measured on a monthly basis 
with seasonal influences allowed for, 
have not declined as far as in the 
1920-21 period. Again it will be 
noted that whereas Chart I indicates 
the present recession to have exceeded 
in depth that of its predecessors when 
measured in decline from normal, yet 
on the basis of measurement from the 
peak, the decline to the low point, 
while exceeding in depth the past four 
major periods, did not fall quite as 
low as did the record period of 
1890-94. 

It should be borne in mind that all 
of the series here reviewed have been 
measured in terms of index number 
movements and do not represent per- 
centage variations from actual figures. 
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The use of such indexes facilitates mat- 
ters in the elimination of distortion 
due to seasonal factors and the normal 
growth of industry. The writer is 
aware of differences of opinion as to 
the choice of indexes, although even 
should the boring task be here under- 
taken to compare the relative differ- 
ences of indexes of the same series it 
would disclose that they rarely vary 
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more than 10 per cent and that the 
difference is so slight as to preclude 
the possibility of any great imaccura- 
cies of trend. 

The reader should be cautioned in 
his observation of the monthly chart 
data in that the total declines por- 
trayed represent monthly variations in 
per cent from an established normal 
for each month only, and should not 
be mistakenly interpreted as the total 
decline for an entire twelve-month 
period. As an illustration, in Chart 
IV motor car production (passenger 
cars only), shows a monthly low of 
approximately 79 and 78 during the 
two periods 1920-21 and 1929-31, 
whereas the average for a_twelve- 
month period would naturally disclose 
a considerably less decline. Such dif- 
ferences may be clearly observed in 
comparing the monthly with the an- 
nual changes in Table I. 

In comparing the important forces 
influencing purchasing power it 
should be noted that factory em- 
ployment, factory payrolls and wage 
levels have not declined as far as they 
did during the 1920-21 depression. 
While it is true that the total income 
of the wage earning class has probably 
fallen some 20 per cent, or twice that 
of the cost of living during the same 
period, yet it is doubtful if the total 
realized income of the entire American 
people has declined much more than 
15 per cent. (A decline approxi- 
mately equaling the decline in both 
the volume of trade and total produc- 
tion). In this respect it will be re- 
called that large portions of the popu- 
lation have not had their income re- 
duced at all. Civil employes such as 
Government, Federal, state and muni- 
cipal, including teachers in public 
schools and colleges, have not received 
a reduction in income. Total divi- 
dends paid by all corporations are re- 
duced but slightly, being practically the 
same for 1930 as in 1929. Pensions, 
annuities, matured endowment and 
death claims by life insurance are not 
affected. Interest payments remain 
stable while rents and royalties decline 
but little on the whole. 

A further interesting and important 
fact here disclosed is that of consumer 
distribution showing no further de- 
cline for the current period than in 
1920-21. Consumer distribution is a 
composite of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank’s indexes of department 
store sales, chain store sales, life in- 
surance paid for and advertising in 


Chart II (At left and right). Move- 

ment of index numbers during two 

periods of depression. (Source: Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York). 
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107 representative newspapers in 
twenty-three large cities. 

The indexes here compared, indi- 
vidual series, are those of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, and ap. 
pear currently in the bank’s “Monthly 
Review of Credit and Business Con- 
ditions.” They have been corrected 
for seasonal influences and long-time 

(Continued on page 212) 
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A.N.A. Lays Down Rigid Task 
for 1931 Marketing Dollar 


Lee H. Bristol 


ETROIT, Mich., April 29. 

Value for the 1931 advertising 

and sales dollar formed the 

keynote for the semi-annual 
meeting of the Association of National 
Advertisers, held here Monday to 
Wednesday of this week. 

Lee H. Bristol, vice-president, Bris- 
tol-Myers Company, and president of 
A. N. A., opened the sessions Monday 
morning by introducing B. E. Hutch- 
inson, vice-president and treasurer of 
the Chrysler Corporation. In his talk 
on “Building Solidly for Permanent 
Prosperity,” Mr. Hutchinson cited 
many significant statistics which belie 
prevalent talk regarding business col- 
lapse. On the other hand, he labeled 
sunshine talk when unsupported by 
facts and evidence as one of the most 
misleading factors with which business 
executives have had to deal during the 
past eighteen months. He expressed 
the opinion that there is little hope of 
price fixing measures because of their 
inability to control either supply or 
demand, whereas to be effective they 
would necessarily have largely to con- 
trol both. 

Mr. Hutchinson believes that in 
order to build soundly for the future 
American business men through their 
existent associations and organizations 
must solve their own problems and 


make their own plans based upon our 
new position as a creditor nation, our 
modern need for a substantial volume 
of export business, the present out-of- 
dateness of our anti-trust laws, the 
social unsoundness of our tax laws 
whereby only a small fraction of the 
total population pay direct income 
taxes, the hampering influence of our 
capital gain taxes, the better distribu- 
tion of employment and the establish- 
ing of sounder banking principles as 
applied to industry and commerce. 

Like other business leaders, Mr. 
Hutchinson does not feel that solu- 
tions will come from single outstand- 
ing individuals, but rather from the 
collective judgment of business execu- 
tives at large. The process will be 
evolutionary and will be largely based 
upon investigation and _ education, 
which is, in turn, based upon past and 
current experience. He looks upon 
advertising as the force which literally 
pulled American industry up by its 
bootstraps during the last twenty 
years and as the force of pre-eminent 
importance in presenting the revised 
views of American business men to 
the American people. 

John H. Fahey, former president of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, for- 
mer publisher of the Boston Traveler, 
Manchester Mirror and New York 
Evening Post, and now publisher of 
the Worcester Post, spoke next on how 
to get the most value out of the 1931 
advertising dollar—from the news- 
paper point of view. As is his wont, 
Mr. Fahey did not mince matters. He 
began by holding publishing and ad- 
vertising as being partially responsible 
for inflation and overproduction, but 
he stated that advertising laid the 
foundation for the greatest prosperity 
which any nation has ever enjoyed. 
The need of the times, as he sees it, 
lies in the elimination of waste, gloss 
and extravagance. He hit without re- 
straint into the practice of certain 
newspapers in maintaining combina- 
tion rates, as being harmful and waste- 
ful, as being based primarily upon a 
monopolistic position and as a device 
for enabling certain publishers to get 
advertisers to supply the funds with 
which to buy out competitive news- 
papers. Mr. Fahey pointed out that 
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monopoly of any kind generally leads 
to arbitrary policies on account of the 
weaknesses of human nature. He 
believes that monopolies in the news- 
paper field are not in the social or 
political interest of the nation and 
hence believes advertisers should study 
this situation not only from the stand- 
point of economy, but also from those 
ultimately more significant  stand- 
points. 

While conceding that there are some 
abuses in the matter of national versus 
local rates for newspaper advertising, 
Mr. Fahey argued that there is justifi- 
cation for a reasonable differential, 
particularly in view of the high selling 
cost which is required in order to ob- 
tain space from national advertisers. 
He believes that the department store 
rates should always be lower on ac- 
count of the lower selling cost and 
the substantially greater volume of 
space purchased. 

As regards the merchandising and 
service being offered to national ad- 
vertisers by mewspapers, Mr. Fahey 
pointed out that in many directions 
this type of cooperation is being car- 
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ried to the point of absurdity. He 
stated that instances are growing 
where newspaper publishers are taking 
money from one advertiser for special 
services rendered and then on a more 
or less discriminatory basis, putting 
themselves in a position where they 
cannot offer equal service and coopera- 
tion to competitors. He questions the 
ethics and soundness of this growing 
tendency. He raises the question as 
to what right a newspaper has to use 
the money of one advertiser to help 
that advertiser succeed against his 
competition—and goes on to suggest 
that the remedy must proceed in the 
main from the advertisers themselves. 

As an illustration of how many 
manufacturers are conducting sales 
promotion efforts and advertising ef- 
forts without due regard for the 
potential volume of business, he cited 
the case of an oil company which re- 
cently spent $12,500 for consumer ad- 
vertising in a district where this com- 
pany had only two filling stations as 
possible outlets. 


Urges Use of Research 


On the constructive side Mr. Fahey 
urged the constant use of research to 
test preconceptions and prejudices so 
that business management at large 
may be certain that it is proceeding 
along lines that continue to be as 
sound as at the time when inaugurat- 
ed. He also reported that the data 
recently compiled by Carl Snyder, sta- 
tistician of the Federal Reserve, show 
that over a period of seventy-eight 
years there has never been any perma- 
nent overproduction and that through 
this entire period the trend in both 
distribution and production has been 
constantly upward with setbacks of no 
more than a temporary character. He 
also showed that whereas the country 
saved some 24 billions in the forty- 
five months between 1921 and 1926, 
the people of the country in the fif- 
teen-month period following October 
1, 1929, have saved over 15 billions 
(a much higher rate of saving), and 
that the current increase in savings ac- 
counts amounts in round figures to 
some eight hundred million per 
month, 500 million of which repre- 
sents outright savings and 300 million 
amortization of loans incurred during 
the inflation period. He also pointed 
out that 80 per cent of the recovery 
from the 1921 depression was accom- 
plished on an increase in sales of 8 
per cent, so that there is every reason 
for believing business can move for- 
ward into a more generally prosperous 
status within the relatively near future, 
provided business men concentrate in- 
telligent attention upon matters of 
management and particularly those 


phases which relate to scientific dis- 
tribution. 

Thomas H. Beck, vice-president of 
the Crowell Publishing Company and 
president of P. F. Collier & Son Com- 
pany, talked next on the same subject 
of getting the most value for the 1931 
advertising dollar, but from the mag- 
azine point of view. Through a series 
of elaborate charts he showed how the 
leading magazines have actually effect- 
ed an economy for the advertiser 
which amounts to 8 per cent on the 
rate per thousand per page, and he 
showed further how this has been ac- 
complished in the face of materially 
higher costs for paper, for printing 
labor, for physical transportation of 
magazines and for tremendously in- 
creased editorial costs. 

He expressed his faith in the prin- 
ciples set forth by Adam Smith, 
whereby economic prosperity and the 
standard of living will advance in 
direct proportion to the advance made 
in transportation, communication and 
the division of labor, all of which are 
still definitely moving forward. He 
indicated his belief that some indi- 
vidual factor will supply a current 
stimulant comparable to that which 
was supplied in previous periods by 
the growth of chain stores and the 
influx of instalment selling on a large 
scale. He expressed the opinion that 
ptice reductions will do more to re- 
store prosperity than any factor now 
in sight. 


Condemns Tariff 


He believes employment insurance 
is certain to come on a wide scale 
and that the wide distribution of stock 
among consumers will have an impor- 
tant bearing on the future distribution 
of products of nearly all types. He 
pointed out that surpluses exist only 
at a price; in other words, any and 
all surpluses of raw materials and 
manufactured goods are bound to dis- 
appear if the price becomes low 
enough. He assailed international 
trade barriers which have been set up 
by the United States and other coun- 
tries in the form of tariffs and empha- 
sized the fact that American business 
men cannot regard international trade 
as a one-way street. 

Monday noon Allyn B. McIntire, 
vice-president of the Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company, presided at a 
luncheon given for the purpose of 
welcoming the new members in A. N. 
A. The afternoon session was pre- 
sided over by Stuart Peabody, vice- 
president of A. N. A. and advertising 
director of the Borden Company and 
its numerous subsidiaries. 

Willard T. Chevalier, publishing 
director of Engineering News Record, 


first spoke on how to get maximum 
value out of the advertising dollar from 
the business paper point of view. He 
stressed the important part which is 
being played by the business press in 
shaping up the plans and policies on 
which progressive prosperity must be 
based. He emphasized the need of 
consistent advertising in the business 
press rather than spasmodic seasonal 
splurges in order to impress industry 
at large and retail and wholesale trade 
in particular with a feeling of con- 
fidence in the stability of individual 
concerns. He showed how business 
paper space is very economical insofar 
as dollar cost. per page is concerned 
but why, because of the tremendous 
purchasing power its audience repre- 
sents, more money and effort, rather 
than less, should be spent upon intel- 
ligent sales and advertising appeals, 
particularly at this time when manu- 
facturers and merchants are primarily 
interested in adopting better methods 
and policies and acting along lines 
which give the greatest assurance of 
profitable operation. Mr. Chevalier 
quoted many statistics of an illuminat- 
ing sort, among which was the fact 
that more than half of the total busi- 
ness volume is purchased by industry 
before it is purchased at all by the 
public. 


Agency Point of View 


Raymond Rubicam, president of 
Young & Rubicam, New York City, 
talked next on the same subject of 
getting the most out of the advertising 
dollar but from the agency point of 
view. He took the position that it is 
well-nigh impossible to generalize 
regarding advertising and marketing 
plans. He pointed out many reasons 
for approaching the problem of each 
company on the basis of particulariza- 
tion rather than generalization. He 
said that advertising agents as a whole 
are testing advertising policies and 
plans in a degree never before at- 
tempted and to the obvious end that 
every dollar will be spent as efficiently 
as research plus human judgment can 
insure. 

Allyn B. McIntire closed this series 
of discussions by discussing the 1931 
advertising dollar from the advertiser's 
point of view. Excerpts from his talk 
will be found on page 191. 

On Monday night at the semi-an- 
nual banquet, Ray Long, president of 
International Magazine Company, and 
editor of Cosmopolitan magazine, was 
the only speaker. He made a vety 
impressive talk on conditions and de- 
velopments in Russia as he had ob- 
served them first hand, during his 
recent travels through the land of the 

(Continued on page 214) 
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Wider Knowledge of Markets 
1931’s Need, Says McIntire 


(The comments printed here are from an 
address before the convention of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, by Allyn 
B. Mclntire, vice-president Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, Boston. A report 
of other features of the convention will be 
found on page 189.) 


OU know, as well as I do, 

Y that when we speak of the 

advertising dollar we mean the 
distribution dollar, or, if you 
will, the sales and advertising dollar. 

Advertising allowances are not a 
necessary evil. I know of companies 
who have always refused to grant 
them and these same companies man- 
age to make a very respectable profit, 
nevertheless. On the other hand, those 
of us who once give in find it a very 
difficult thing to eliminate allowances 
from our budgets. 

If I am any judge of the situation, 
now is the time for all of us to take 
a firm stand on this question. Whole- 
salers and retailers are both having a 
tough time making ends meet. If the 
signs of the time are an indication, 
more and more of them may be ex- 
pected to work the advertising allow- 
ance gag. 

Furthermore, competition among 
chain stores and voluntary chains is 
becoming increasingly acute. Adver- 
tising allowances have already replaced 
legitimate mark-ups as a source of 
ptofits to some of them. I expect to 
see the tendency grow, unless we stand 
against it. I reiterate that I know of 
no better way of improving our ef- 
ficiency in 1931 than by eliminating 
the drain of unprofitable advertising 
allowances. 

Then, there is the business of check- 
ing the results of the advertisements 
we publish. That is one job that no 
one else will do for us. Each must 
do it for himself if he wishes really to 
ascertain the effectiveness of his com- 
pany’s advertising. Those of you 
who have tried it know that checking 
copy is not the easiest thing in the 
world to do. Particularly if there is 
No coupon attached. If there is any 
field of opportunity in advertising I 
believe that it lies in this direction. 

And yet a great many companies 
are testing copy with a degree of suc- 
cess every day. The Lambert Phar- 
macal Company is one that has come 


to my attention very recently. When 
this concern develops a new plan for 
advertising one of its products, it 
doesn’t launch out with a national 
campaign immediately. Instead the 
campaign is first tested in three or 
four cities or possibly a whole state. 
The campaign may be a failure and 
the company may lose $100,000, but 
it has saved a sum ten times as great 
that would have been lost in a na- 
tional campaign. That is one prin- 
ciple that we might as well accept here 
and now. If we are to start testing 
copy, we are going to lose some money 
—but we may lose a lot more if we 
don’t. 

The Lambert company has been test- 
ing Listerine copy for ten years. Now 
it knows almost exactly the compara- 
tive value of the halitosis appeal, of 
dandruff or of tooth paste economy. 
Incidentally, I am told that economy 
ranks above halitosis, although that 
may simply be a sign of the times. 

Those of you who read Claude C. 
Hopkins’ book, “My Life in Adver- 
tising,” will remember that he was a 
great advocate of copy testing. I re- 
member the case of Pepsodent tooth 
paste in particular. Before Pepsodent 
made a single move to place their 
product on the national market they 
went into a small Michigan town and 
tested an endless variety of advertise- 
ments. Some carried the same appeal 
but used different layouts. Others 
used the same layouts but different ap- 
peals. All carried a coupon to test 
response. Finally, the Pepsodent of- 
ficials knew that the appeal to beauty, 
health and loveliness was the best for 
their purpose. Furthermore, they 
knew exactly what headlines to write, 
where to place their coupons and a 
great many other things. When they 
finally launched out into the national 
field, they knew exactly what they 
were doing because every one of their 
advertisements had been tested. 

Speaking of Pepsodent, another 
very interesting story of testing adver- 
tising came to my ears a few days ago. 
A New York agency, it seems, has 
unearthed a pair of radio entertainers 
whom they believe will rival Amos ’n’ 
Andy. But instead of trying them out 
on an established product, they have 
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set the two up at a remote little sta- 
tion in the middlewest and have 
manufactured an entirely new product 
for their special benefit. If the pair 
succeed in selling it, the agency 
hopes to turn the product over to one 
of its clients for national distribution. 

In the field of outdoor advertising 
and car cards there is much that each 
of us can do. Before Mr. Turner 
Jones of the Coca Cola Company ad- 
dressed our meeting at French Lick 


ee 


; Keeping up with the new 
trends in distribution is more impor- 
tant than economy.” 

—Allyn B. McIntire 


last year, I thought that it was impos- 
sible to reduce outdoor advertising to 
a science. Now I know that I was 
mistaken. The Coca Cola Company 
went to work on outdoor signs with 
such vigor that they soon knew more 
about them than the operating com- 
panies themselves. They discovered 
that the charges made for outdoor 
locations were often entirely out of 
line with the number of people pass- 
ing those signs, their visibility, etc. So 
much so that their company set up a 
system to measure the traffic flow of 
individual streets on which its signs 
are located. As a result of that study 
they are now posting outdoor signs 
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where they know people will sce them 
at the least cost per person. 

How can we test the results of radio 
advertising, you may ask? There 
isn’t any exact answer. Fan mail may 
be the solution. Certainly, it gives a 
good indication of the relative popu- 
larity of different programs. What it 
does not do is tell us how many people 
are buying our goods. So far ringing 
doorbells and telephones has afforded 
the best means of measuring our radio 
effectiveness. It may be an expensive 
method on the surface of things, but 
I have an idea that it would pay us 
all large dividends if we spent more 
money investigating the results of our 
radio advertising and doled out less 
for nation-wide networks and _ high- 
priced talent. 

The American Radiator Company is 
a concern that has gone directly to the 
public to find out about its radio ad- 
vertising. Perhaps many of you are 
familiar with their programs. During 
the course of their hour they offer to 
send a card of greeting and a suitable 
birthday gift to any listener asking for 
one. A great many people wrote in 
and, according to the count of fan 
mail, the company was amassing a 
great deal of good-will. Then an ad- 
vertising executive began to wonder 
whether a goodly number of those 
people were really buying the com- 
pany’s products. He sent an investi- 
gator up to New Haven to find out. 
The investigator called on seventy 
people who had written in for a birth- 
day present. Not one, he discovered, 
has made a purchase. After further 
questioning he found that sixteen of 
the group really needed a new heating 
plant. Immediately he sent a sales- 
man to see the sixteen and at last 
reports half of them had become cus- 
tomers. Now the company, I am told, 
plans to send investigators to see every 
person who has responded to its pro- 
gram. These doorbell ringers will find 
the prospects and salesmen will follow. 

In addition to testing the results of 
its radio advertising, the American 
Radiator Company’s investigation tied 
its advertising up very closely with 
the company’s sales activities. That is 
as it should be because a close co- 
ordination between the two is neces- 
sary for effective distribution. In our 
hunt for ways and means of improving 
our advertising values this year, the 
business of properly relating advertis- 
ing and selling and marketing offers 
us our real opportunity. If we are 


to advertise intelligently we must 
know who buys our goods. The real 
object of advertising is first to find 
out what people want and then to tell 
them where to get it. Strangely 
enough, all of us have been guilty at 


one time or another of putting the cart 
before the horse by telling people 
where to get what they didn’t want. 

I sometimes think that we national 
advertisers know much less about mar- 
kets than do local concerns that con- 
fine themselves to a single locality. 
Some department stores, particularly 
those in metropolitan areas, have ac- 
cumulated an amazing amount of in- 
formation on the art of advertising 
what people want. The same is true 
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Ray Comyns 


After a too-long absence from Sales 
Management’s pages, Ray Comyns 
comes back with an instructive and 
entertaining series of ‘“Tip-Top 
Salesmen I Have Met.” You will 
remember Mr. Comyns as having 
been in charge of selection and 
training of salesmen for the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute for a num- 
ber of years. After an intervening 
period of experience along the same 
lines, he now fills the post of gen- 
eral manager of membership service 
of the American Management Asso- 
ciation. 

This article is the first of a series of 
six by Mr. Comyns which we shall 
have the pleasure of printing. They 
are the result of his lifelong pre- 
occupation with sales and salesmen, 
his faculty for seeing with an intel- 
ligent, analytical and sympathetic 
eye, and a rare gift of anecdote. 


of the larger chain stores. For exam- 
ple, the A. & P. does not waste its 
money advertising brown eggs in New 
York because New Yorkers don’t eat 
brown eggs. The A. & P. advertises 
them in Boston, where they are pre- 
ferred. They advertise ice cream, 
prunes and pepper pot soup in Phila- 
delphia because the per capita sales of 
those commodities are higher there 
than anywhere else. They advertise 
lima beans and corn in Richmond. 
Perhaps you have noticed that the 
whole discussion inevitably _ points 
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toward a wider knowledge of the 
whole field of distribution—that is, a 
study of the advertising, selling and 
marketing processes as they are related 
to each other. 

Keeping up with new developments 
in retailing and wholesaling is another 
job that naturally attaches itself to our 
functions as directors of advertising, 
Do you know, for example, just what 
effect the new open display tables in 
drug stores are having on your prod. 
ucts? Would you prefer to have your 
goods displayed on these tables alone 
or with your competitors? The nat- 
ural answer might be alone, but at 
least one company has found by in- 
vestigation that the presence of com- 
petitive items stimulates the sale of 
its goods. 

How will the new store-door deliy- 
ery of the railroads affect your adver- 
tising? I know of a company that is 
including store-door delivery in the 
regular price of its products. But 
they are not stopping there. They are 
advertising this service to their cus- 
tomers and they are jumping their 
sales accordingly. Their competitors 
no doubt will shortly destroy the ad- 
vantage, but I expect that the first 
company will be off with a new idea 
when that time comes. They have 
achieved a creative and a broadened 
frame of mind toward their distribu- 
tion. 

And that is the frame of mind that 
I commend. It will prove far more 
valuable than any economies that we 
may practice. Not that it is not im- 
portant to economize. It is, but it 
remains only a part of the larger job 
of capital management. Few if any 
of this country’s major successes have 
been built on pennies saved. On the 
other hand, most of them have been 
established on a good idea financed 
by borrowed money. 

Look about you and see what cor- 
porations have prospered this year. 
Are they the ones who have practiced 
a rigid economy alone, or are they 
concerns who have combined a rigid 
economy with an improved knowledge 
of advertising and distribution? | 
know of only one company that seems 
to have depended on economy alone. 
It is a cotton mill up in New England 
and it is to be commended for pet- 
forming a Herculean task. On the 
other hand, we could make up a list 
of fifty organizations, manufacturing 
a good product and advertising it con- 
sistently, who have shown no major 
ill effects this year or last. These 
same companies have shown a prfo- 
gressive improvement in their distribu- 
tion systems. That is the best way ! 
know of to get the most value for the 
1931 advertising dollar. 


T least six favorable results are 

accomplished by the perennial 

sales campaign introduced early 

this year by Grennan Bakeries, 
Inc., division of Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration, Chicago; it merchandises our 
advertising, supports our dealers, gives 
dealers and clerks an object lesson in 
suggestive selling, secures a_ better 
presentation of our product in retail 
stores, wins many new customers and 
makes a considerable volume of imme- 
diate sales. 

The plan was conceived as a result 
of a sales contest, promoted in connec- 
tion with the opening of the new 
Grennan bakery in Buffalo last year, 
when suitable prizes were offered those 
Grennan salesmen who succeeded in 
selling the most cakes during the 
period. The contest was so outstand- 
ingly successful that we were impressed 
by the revelation of latent selling 
power in our organization and set to 
work immediately to utilize it to better 
advantage. 

It should be understood that Gren- 
nan cake salesmen are combination 
salesmen and delivery men. Each has 
his route for delivering cakes to retail 
stores and he has certain other pre- 
scribed duties to perform, but in the 


’ Driver-Salesmen 


Become Merchandisers 
in Grennan Plan 
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Dealers are 
urged to use 
these dis play 
stands near their 
cash registers. 


past, his sales activities have been 
solely selling grocers. Seldom if ever 
did he make any specific effort to do 
the things enumerated in the first 
paragraph above. 

For example, we advertise exten- 
sively, using newspapers, radio, out- 
door posters, painted bulletins and 
neon signs to reach approximately 85 
per cent of the population of the 
country, yet our salesmen made indif- 
ferent progress in merchandising this 
advertising to the trade. They knew, 
in a general way, that their product 
is supported by strong advertising, but 
they made no application of this 
knowledge. 

They wouldn't have dared approach 
a retail customer in a dealer’s store, as 
this would have seemed to them to 
be usurping the dealer’s prerogatives. 

Now they have become salesmen in 
fact, as well as in name. 

We furnish them a complete sales 
manual, outlining their duties and 
opportunities in detail, giving ex- 
amples of the proper procedure to fol- 
low under different circumstances and 
even suggesting how they should dress 
and how they should greet a prospect. 

Each month we feature one kind of 
cake, instead of generalizing about our 
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seventy-odd varieties, and we furnish 
each salesman a portfolio of the ad- 
vertising, which he is to show his 
dealers to impress them with the im- 
portance of stocking an adequate 
quantity of this special, as well as to 
demonstrate the advertising support 
which we give him regularly on Gren- 
nan cakes. 

This work is also backed up by the 
newspapers which send the dealers an 
announcement of the advertising cam- 
paign and in some instances follow 
this up with their own specialty men. 

Our salesmen next sample all their 
dealers and dealers’ clerks with the 
special, at the same time calling their 
attention to its special selling points. 
As a result, dealers and clerks know 
how good the product is, they are pre- 
pared to recommend it sincerely, and 
they know what to say about it. 

They are also more favorably in- 
clined to act on our salesman’s sugges- 
tion that they use the special window 
display which we furnish, and that 
they display one of the special cakes 
on an easel, which we supply, near the 
cash’ register. 

Not content with selling the dealer 
and his clerks, we instruct our sales- 
men to approach retail customers in 
dealers’ stores and give them a brief 
selling talk which we have prepared 
on the special. 

In doing this, we are not under- 
taking to usurp the dealer's preroga- 
tives, of course; we are merely helping 
him popularize our product among his 
trade and giving him and his clerks an 
object lesson in suggestive selling. 
Naturally, we are not making any at- 
tempt to sell at retail, either; we are 
just giving the dealer the benefit of 
this additional selling power and he 
gets all the business secured in this 
way. All in all, it is a genuine help 
to the dealer and he appreciates it as 
such. 

Not only so, but when dealers and 
clerks see how effective suggestive sell- 
ing really is, they soon come to employ 
it more themselves. 
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As salesmen must cover their routes, 
they cannot spend a great deal of time 
in any one store, hence they are in- 
structed to approach only those cus- 
tomers whom they find it convenient 
to speak to in each store at the time 
they are there. Obviously, it would be 
bad form to interrupt a customer at 
the moment she was placing an order, 
but there are usually others waiting to 
be served or just looking around for 
suggestions. To make the approach 
and brief sales talk to these takes but 
a few moments and in the course of a 
day, the average salesman will suggest 
the special Grennan cake to twenty or 
more women. As we employ about 
600 salesmen, the total daily sugges- 
tions number 12,000 or more! 

Then in certain neighborhoods 
where dealers have a large volume 
of ‘phone trade, and where the 
salesmen can spare a little time, 
they call on selected customers in 
their homes. 

Supplementing the work of the 
regular salesmen, during busy shop- 
ping periods of the day our sales 
managers and assistants visit select- 
ed stores, make a little talk about 
Grennan cakes in general and the 
Grennan special cake in particular. 

We receive daily reports from 
the salesmen, showing the number 
of approaches they make and the 
number of immediate sales, and we 
find that about 40 per cent of the 
women so approached act on the 
suggestion that they try a Grennan 
cake. We have also received nu- 
merous letters from women, thank- 
ing us for acquainting them with 
our product. 

From the salesmen’s reports we pre- 
pare a weekly summary of approaches 
made by salesmen in each territory, 
thus fostering some competition 
among those working out of the dif- 
ferent plants. 

We also promote contests among 
shop employes to encourage them to 
talk Grennan cakes to their grocers 
and friends, and salesmen’s wives fre- 
quently become so en- 
thusiastic that they do 
some telephone selling 
among their acquaint- 
ances. 

Carrying the monthly 
special idea still fur- 
ther, we distribute sam- 
ples of the special only 
at the food shows in 
different cities, instead 
of passing out a host of 
samples of as many dif- 
ferent varieties. We 
sample thousands of 
women at each of these 


shows. 


In the beginning, it was not the 
primary purpose of this plan to sell a 
large volume of cakes for the dealers. 
The principal aim was to utilize the 
latent selling power of our organiza- 
tion and so to give our dealers better 
support. Having accomplished this 
ptimary purpose, however, no one re- 
grets that the campaign has also re- 
sulted in making a considerable vol- 
ume of immediate sales for the 
dealers. They, in turn, of course buy 
more cakes from us. 
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Grennan cake salesmen are combi- 
nation salesmen and delivery men. 


Grennan driver-salesmen had just been de- 
livering cookies and cakes until a special 
contest in the Buffalo territory brought to 
light the amount of latent selling power that 
had been going to waste. Now they are 
taught to merchandise their wares—to call 
attention to the national advertising of their 
company, to approach customers in dealers’ 
stores and urge the use of advertising helps. 


Lucky Holds Its Lead 
in Cigarette Race 


but Camel Gains 


New YorK—lIn spite of the inten- 
sive promotion which the R. J. Reyn- 
olds Tobacco Company has put behind 
the new moisture-proof cellophane 
wrapper for its Camel cigarette, Lucky 
Strike of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany appears to be holding the first 
position in cigarette sales volume 
which it won last year, SALES Man- 
AGEMENT learns. Lucky Strike, how- 
ever, seems to be going forward less 
rapidly than Camel at this time, and 
both are making progress largely at 
the expense of Chesterfield (Liggett 
& Myers) and Old Gold (P. 
Lorillard.) 

Sales figures given to this maga- 
zine by a nation-wide chain store 
organization show that for March 
(the first month in which the new 
Camel wrapper was used and pro- 
moted), Lucky Strike rose from 43 
to 46 per cent of the total of the 
four, as compared with March, 
| 1930. Camel also rose 3 per cent, 
| from 25 to 28. Chesterfield lost 
| 4 per cent, from 21 to 17, and Old 
| Gold 2, from 11 to 9. 
| The most of the gain of the two 
| leaders, therefore, has probably 
been taken from Chesterfield. 

Officials of this chain believe that 
Camel made a dent in Lucky 
Strike’s volume in April and it is 
thought that the effects of the cam- 
paign will be more cumulative than 
immediate. This chain, inciden- 
tally, although one of the largest out- 
lets for cigarettes is not the one which 
figured in the controversy with Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company last January; 
nor is it the one whose cigarette sales 
figures SALES MANAGEMENT usually 
employs in its estimates. 

Meanwhile, Reynolds is finishing up 
the task of analyzing the more-than- 
a-million letters received in its $25,000 
“advantages” contest, 
and Charles Dana Gib- 
son, Roy Howard and 
Ray Long, judges, are 
expected to pick the 
winners in a few days. 

To lighten the sus- 
pense and provide 4 
measure of compensa- 
tion for the hundreds 
of thousands (some of 
whom sent in as many 
as fifty letters) who fail 
to land in the “money,” 
Reynolds has sent post- 
cards of appreciation to 
each contestant. 
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Some manufacturers find it hard to prevent 
infringement upon their trade mark. Products 
and names are created by rival concerns that 
the consumer can scarcely tell from the origi- 
nal. By such practices, the business of a 
company is often lured away. 

A leading letter service concern now protects 
its trade marked duplicating system through 
the use of Trade Mark Service. This concern 
lists under its own trade name in Bell System 
classified telephone directories the names, 
addresses and telephone numbers of all houses 
that agree to supply, exclusively, its dupli- 
cating service to customers. 

In this instance Trade Mark Service helps 
a company to end infringement upon its trade 
name. Its representatives get increased busi- 
ness from their listing in the local Where To 
Buy It Classified Telephone Directory. The 
consumer, by looking there for this nation- 


«.,ally known company’s name, is assured of a 


WHERE TO BUY IT 


A duplicating service prevents 


““WHERE TO BUY IT’ 


An additional service in classified telephone directories— 
bridging the gap between advertising and selling. 


infringement on its trade name 


bona-fide source of duplicating machineservice. 

Trade Mark Service can be made to fit your 
merchandising needs. It can help you to 
closer dealer relations, more direct market 
control, increased sales. Write for the 
booklet, ‘“A Major Contribution to Modern 
Merchandising.’’ Just use the coupon— 
there’s no obligation. 


Trade Mark Service Manager 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

208 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: We would like to have the book, ‘‘A Major 
Contribution to Modern Merchandising,’’ which shows 
how Trade Mark Service can be applied to knotty mer- 
chandising and selling problems in many businesses. 
This request places us under no obligation whatever. 


Company 


Address 
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THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKAMIL 


INVEST $35,000°° to “ADVEIIS 


poKxesman ss SPOKANE E MAIN objectives of THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW with c 
Srowesrman: Revie? Metropolitan Area SPOKANE CHRONICLE are always to provide for the p@EW and 


seine Families 37,196 FIRST, of all, NEWSpapers. That they have succeeded ¢ . se yi 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW tionally well is indicated by the fact that they are delivered to % ie 
AND CHRONICLE of all families in Spokane’s metropolitan area; and compared with, Side 
HOME DELIVERY families for 100 miles around, their coverage is 98.4%. income 


Families 36 498 
— ( Their advertising columns are considered a very important part offat cond 
tt igapecincge service rendered their 95,000 subscribers. All advertising is caregt} sinc 


QS.1Z censored. This resulted in more than 60,000 lines (national copy yi, 
being rejected during 1930. 


Members of the Associated Press Member 


CANAILY CHRONICLE---Thru 1931 Campaign-~ 


EXISE YOUR ADVERTISING” 


‘VIEWS, with confidence in tne messages of their advertisers, THE SPOKESMAN- 
r thep IEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE are investing over $35,000.00 during 1931 to 
eded egttise your advertising to their readers—telling them why and how 

ys to let advertising guide their purchases. 64 full pages and 104 quarter-pages — 
ated — (not including space devoted to classified exclusively). This assures even 
et results for you thru these newspapers, in a market where the per capita spend- 
income leads 32 states, and where consumers are already exceptionally responsive. 


hat conditions in the Spokane Country are relatively outstanding for intensive sales 
aregty is indicated by department store sales compared with last year leading all cities 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District, and new automobile sales beating such markets 
aifornia by 14%. There is good business here now and will be thruout 1931, for 
t who go after it. Special market information furnished promptly. 
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Members of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Population Studies of Principal 
Markets and Their Tributary Areas 


The outline of tributary areas, as shown by map and 
text, is advanced only as a rough approximation 
(keeping to county lines) of the trading area of 
each major market. Audit Bureau of Circulations 
statements were consulted for the definition of 
“carrier limits,” “trading radius” and “eight largest 
cities within trading radius.” See notes for sources 
of additional material on each market. 


Number Eighteen: Newark 


(A.B.C. Trading Radius: 12 Miles—The circle indicates average distance only ; 
not exact boundaries of trading area) 
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Company, New York, & 
Authorized Repro- 
duction No. 5012 
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While Newark is distinctly a major market in itself, 
the proximity of several other major markets has a 
distinct bearing on the approach that must be made 
to it by the sales manager. In conjunction with the 
analysis made here, readers are referred to the 
New York study which appeared January 31, 1931. 
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EWARK and its tributary 

area followed the same gen- 

eral lines of development be- 

tween 1920 and 1930 as were 
shown by other areas within or con- 
tiguous to the Greater New York 
market. The city itself grew little in 
size, but the development of the small 
towns and cities near it was phenom- 
enal. 

Union, New Jersey, for example, 
jumped 315.8 per cent in population 
during the decade. Maplewood grew 
303.4 per cent. Livingston recorded 
a 208.7 per cent gain, Verona, 135.6 
per cent. Only one city in the subur- 
ban area, as analyzed in the accom- 
panying table, failed to gain more 
rapidly than the 16 per cent rate of 
national growth. 

The per capita spendable money in- 
come in Essex County is higher than 
that of a number of the counties in the 
United States where cities larger than 
Newark are located. The figure here 
is higher, for example, than that for 
counties which contain Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Balti- 
more and Detroit. 

Twenty-five small cities within the 
carrier limits of Newark grew 62.1 
per cent in population, while the eight 
largest cities within the trading area 
(A. B. C.) but outside the carrier 
limits grew 28.5 per cent. 

Market information about the New- 
atk area may be obtained from: 
Newark: News, Ledger, Star-Eagle, 
Sunday Call, Port of Newark, and 
Charm Magazine (28 West Forty- 
fourth Street, New York City) ; Eliza- 
beth: Journal. 

For an explanation of the spendable 
money income figures, see comment 
appearing with Kansas City study. 

Previous studies in this series cov- 
ered New York City (January 31, 
1931) ; Chicago (February 7) ; Phila- 
delphia (February 14) ; Detroit (Feb- 
ruary 21); Los Angeles (February 
28) ; Cleveland (‘March 7) ; St. Louis 
and Baltimore (March 14); Boston 
(March 21); Pittsburgh and San 
Francisco (March _28)-;-- Milwaukee 
and Buffalo (April 4); Washington 
and Minneapolis (April 18). A sim- 
ilar study of the Pittsburgh and San 
Francisco areas will appear next week. 
Cities are being presented in the order 
of size of municipal population. 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for Newark 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 


The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
with SaLEs MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- 


tion, except by permission, is forbidden. 
All Spendable _Per 


; , Per Cent Per cent oney Capita 
oe Miles from Population Gain or Population Gain Income, 1929 Spendable 
Cities Newark 920 1930 Loss Counties 1920 1930 or Loss (000 omitted) Income 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for Kansas City 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 


The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
with SALES MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Repro- 
duction, except by special permission, is forbidden. 
All Spendable _Per 
Per Cent x oney Capita 
Gain or Population Income, 1929 Spendable 
Loss Counties 1920 1930 (000 omitted) Income 


367,846 470,454 27.9 $433,243 $935 


Miles from 


a Population 
Cities Kansas City 20 1930 


or Loss 


Kansas City 


324,410 399,746 232 
* Independence 


Jackson, Mo. 
11,686 30.9 i a 


* Sugar Creek 
* No. Kansas City 
** Lexington 
** Richmond 
** Excelsior Springs 
** Warrensburg 
WP RPRRWE, TOD, 6c .0isenie ca ce 
** Lawrence, Kan. «isc.» 
** Atchison, Kan. 
** Leavenworth, Kan. ....... 
*** Higginsville 
*** Liberty 
***® Sc. Joseph 
*** Shannon 
*** Wakarusa 
*** Mission 
*** Olathe 
*** Delaware 
*** Kickapoo 
***® Osawatomie 
**® Paola 
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*** Shawnee, Kan. 
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TOTAL FOR AREA 


* Cities within the A.B.C. carrier limits. 


Clay, Mo. 
Lafayette, Mo. 
Ray, Mo. 

Clay, Mo. 
Johnson, Mo. 
Franklin, Kan. 
Douglas, Kan. 
Atchison, Kan. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Lafayette, Mo. 
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DeKalb, Mo. 
Buchanan, Mo. 
Platte, Mo. 
Clinton, Mo. 
Atchison, Kan. 
Douglas, Kan. 
Johnson, Kan. 
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Leavenworth, Kan. 
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Miami, Kan. 


Wyandotte, Kan. 


Jefferson, Kan. 


14,750 


See above. 
27,179 48.4 


42 
15.5 


14,129 —4.2 


948,269 


** Eight largest cities outside carrier limits, but within trading radius. 
*** Other cities and/or counties over 2,500, within A.B.C. trading radius. : 
“Miles from Kansas City’’ figures are from the Official Guide of the Railways, and, in a few instances, automobile road maps. 


1,056,028 -+11.3 763,860 


are the two exceptionally interesting 
cases of Detroit, with 57 per cent 
growth, and Los Angeles, with 114 
per cent.) 

Clay and Jackson counties in Mis- 
souri showed sizable gains—27.9 and 
31.1 per cent respectively—but other 
tributary areas in Missouri made no 
records of consequence. In fact, eight 
of the counties included in this study 
actually lost population between 1920 
and 1930. The major part of the 
development of this area came in the 
state of Kansas, notably in Johnson, 
Leavenworth and Wyandotte counties. 
The group of cities over 2,500 within 
the A. B. C. trading radius (see table) 
showed remarkable and _ substantial 
gains. Three cities within the carrier 
limits of the city gained 55.5 per cent, 
while the eight largest cities within 
the A. B. C. trading radius gained 4.3 
per cent. 

Figures presented on total and per 
capita spendable money income as 
tabulated are taken from an original 
statistical study made by SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT and presented, complete, in 
the annual reference number of this 
magazine issued September 27, 1930. 


For a full explanation of the method 
through which those figures were 
evolved, see pages 9, 10 and 11 of 
that issue. The figures on per capita 
spendable income as tabulated in this 
series of studies do not agree in all 
cases with the figures printed in the 
reference issue, since they have been 
corrected to correspond with the final 
1930 population figures as compiled 
by the Bureau of Census. At the time 
the Reference Issue was printed only 
approximate figures were available. 

Market information about the Kan- 
sas City area may be obtained from: 
Kansas City, Missouri: Chamber of 
Commerce, Journal-Post, Star; Kansas 
City, Kansas: Kansan. 


RCA in New Home 


New YorkK—Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica has moved its headquarters from the 
Woolworth Building, where it has been 
since its establishment in 1920, to the new 
RCA Building at Lexington Avenue and 
Fifty-first Street. The corporation will 
probably move again in a couple of years 
when the $250,000,000 Metropolitan 
Square project of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
is completed in the area bounded by Forty- 
eighth and Fifty-first Streets and Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues. 


Sears, Roebuck Launches 
New York Buying Office 


CuicaGo.—Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany has established a resident buy- 
ing office at 360 West Thirty-first 
Street, New York, under the direction 
of department supervisors, one of 
whom, Charles E. Bradley, will be rep- 
resentative in the New York market 
of all the company’s retail stores. 
Mr. Bradley assumes the title of assist- 
ant merchandise manager of the stores. 
For a number of years he was in 
charge of the New York office of Wil- 
liam Filene’s Sons, Boston. 


East PittsBuRGH—J. Morris Ireland, for 
five years manager of the Cleveland ofkice 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, has _ been appointed 
special representative. F. G. Hickling 
goes from Pittsburgh to succeed him. Mr. 
Ireland will devote his attention to indus- 
trial electrification work. 


Los ANGELES—Western Venetian Blind 
Company will inaugurate soon a national 
program in home magazines and_ business 
papers reaching the building trade, under 
the direction of Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
advertising agency of this city. 


Rotogravure sections of newspapers circulate in concentrated 
markets, where people can reach easily the distributors 
of your goods. Rotogravure is a flexible medium, that 
you can use for a single trading area or for national 
coverage. Reader interest is high in the universal lan- 
guage of pictures, and photographs have a believability 
that will sell your goods. High reader interest gives high 
visibility to rotogravure advertising and the contents, both 
editorial and advertising, provide a class association of 
value to you. To make your advertising dollar most 
effective, select the country’s promising markets and 


cultivate them, concentrate in them, through rotogravure. 
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Established 1872 NEENAH, WIS. 
NEW YORK-~122 E, 42nd Street CHICAGO—8 S. Michigan Avenue a LOS ANGELES—510 W. Sixth Street 


For years the paper setting the standard for every type of roto- 


gravure reproduction, yet proving equally well suited to fine color 


or to black and white printing, has been a Kimberly-Clark product. 
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Ceo & Age 
The key to profitable sales in spotty years is concentration 
in markets where advertising and sales work can be done 
economically. Consider this example of one west-central 
city, where conditions are fair. Its area is but 5/100 of one 
per cent the area of the state it dominates. Yet in that small 
area is over one-sixth the state's population, more than one- 
fourth the bank deposits, one-seventh of all retail outlets, 
and this tiny areaproduces 37% of the state's annual income. 

In this easy-to-work area, rotogravure circula- 
tion exceeds the number of families. A con- 
centrated market, covered 100%. A request 
nzenan, wis. to Rotogravure Development Department, 

ME dork. 050. GSAS, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 8 S$. Michigan 

Os anentes Ave., Chicago, will bring you a 120-page 
‘ book on 56 Rotogravure Newspaper Markets. 
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Outdoor Advertising Industry 
Forms National Sales Company 


New YorK—In an endeavor to in- 
crease the volume of national outdoor 
advertising, Outdoor Advertising, 
Inc, was formally inaugurated here 
this week by plant owners represent- 
ing well over 50 per cent of the ca- 
pacity of the industry to “act as a 
special representative of the industry 
in the promotion and sale of outdoor 
advertising nationally.’ It is expected 
that ultimately all the 1,200 individual 
and company outdoor plant operators 
will participate. 

The new company is sponsored by 
plant owners throughout the country. 
Kerwin H. Fulton has resigned as 
president of General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company, New York, largest 
factor in the industry, to become its 
president. Mr. Fulton’s successor has 
not yet been chosen. 

The organization had its inception at 
a directors’ meeting of the Outdoor 
Advertising Association in Atlantic 
City, March 12. It will promote na- 
tional sales for each member company, 
employing at the outset a force of per- 
haps 100 salesmen, with headquarters 
in New York, sales and service offices 
in New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco and sales offices in Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, St. Louis, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, Kansas City, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, Houston and Atlanta. 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc., will rec- 
ognize advertising agencies, grant a 
commission of 15 per cent on business 
placed through them after January 1, 
1932, and, meanwhile, of 10 per cent, 
and will ‘‘make creative sales effort in 
cooperation with agencies” on a sim- 
ilar basis as is now “extended to 
agencies and advertisers by other na- 
tional media.” 

Under the terms of the plan, the ad- 
vertiser and his advertising agency 
will be free to select his own method 
of placing business. 

Much of the decline in the national 
volume of outdoor advertising from 
$47,000,000 in 1928 to an estimated 
total of $22,000,000 in 1931 outdoor 
interests attribute to the failure of the 
outdoor medium to have special repre- 
sentation. 

Outdoor Advertising, Inc., will also 
engage in “‘institutional’’ selling and 
advertising on behalf of the outdoor 
poster, electric sign and painted sign 
industry. The Neon Lights interests 
are not participating. An advertising 
campaign in business publications is 
contemplated. | Although General 
Outdoor and Foster & Kleiser are the 
largest outdoor plant operators, and 


will have the largest representation on 
the board of the new company, it was 
emphasized that no company or group 
would be in control. 


Dostal Heads Westinghouse 
Sales in Middle West 


CuHicaGo—Charles A. Dostal, until 
recently vice-president and _ general 
sales manager of the American Flyer 
Manufacturing Company of this city, 
has been appointed regional sales 
manager of the central, southwestern 
and northwestern districts of the new 
merchandise organization of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. 

He will make his headquarters here— 
supervising the sale of refrigerators, 
radios, domestic household appliances 
and rural electrification equipment. 


Verrall with Warehouses 


CHicaco—Herbert W. Verrall has been 
elected vice-president of the Railway Ter- 
minal & Warehouse Company—also assum- 
ing a similar position with Ontario Ware- 
house, C. & A. Warehouse and Cent.al 
Storage & Forwarding companies, affiliates. 
Until recently he was vice-president and 
director of | Griswold-Walker-Bateman 
Company. 


Hold Color Exhibition 


New YorkK—An exhibition of the science 
and art of color is being held by the 
American Paint & Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association and the National Paint, Oil & 
Varnish Association, Inc., at the Museum 
of Science and Industry here. A number 
of prominent paint, varnish and _ glass 
manufacturers are participating. 


Apartment Shop Brings 
Homes to the Weary 


New YorK—"To bring the 
model home to the home 
seeker,” Henry Mandel, New 
York apartment owner and 
operator, has established an 
Apartment Shop at Fifth Ave- 
nue and Thirty-sixth Street. 
Announcement of the shop’s 
opening, made in 1,000-line 
copy in one morning newspaper 
last week, brought 4,000 visitors 
before noon and 7,000 by the 
nine o’clock closing hour. Five 
apartments are shown, ranging 
in size from one-room, kitchen- 
ette and bath, to four rooms. 
Each is a complete unit fur- 
nished throughout. 


Ralston Increases Sales 
by Speeding Salesmen; 
Widens Advertising 


ST. Louis—The unit sales volume of 
all the cereal food products manufac- 
tured by the Ralston Purina Company 
was larger in March than in any pre- 
vious March in its history and 19.7 
per cent ahead of the same month in 
1930, Herman Bowmar, general sales 
manager of the cereal division, has 
just announced. 

“March was not a freak month,” Mr. 
Bowmar added. “Our total cereal 
volume between September 1 and 
April 1 increased 3014 per cent over 
the same period of 1929-30.” 

The increased volume Mr. Bowmar 
believed to be due primarily to a more 
selective job of selling and ‘'to an in- 
crease of 50 per cent in the number 
of cereal advertisements in the fiscal 
year beginning October 1. 

“Our Class A cereal outlets are now 
being covered thoroughly four times a 
year by retail salesmen,” he said. 
“This year the company is using sim- 
pler display material enabling the sales- 
men to install a larger number. The 
company is now specializing in floor 
displays—one of an actual life size 
photograph of a widely known retail 
grocer in Chicago. This year we 
have also increased our institutional 
efforts for cereal products in hospitals, 
dietary kitchens and other markets.”’ 
The newspaper campaign for cereals 
which heretofore ran from September 
to March only, has been extended to 
the entire year; three medical maga- 
zines have been added to the list and 
the company has reintroduced its 
cereals in national women’s magazines. 


Holiday and Travel 


Magazines Combine 


New YorKk—Holiday, a monthly 
magazine launched last fall under the 
auspices of the American Automobile 
Association, will be merged with 
Travel, effective with the June issue. 
Robert M. McBride & Company, pub- 
lisher of Travel, will be in charge. 
For the time being, C. W. Fuller, ad- 
vertising manager of Holiday, will 
work in cooperation with W. W. Con- 
stantine, advertising manager of 
Travel. 


No Ford Refrigerator 


Detroit—An official in the office of 
Edsel Ford, president of the Ford Motor 
Company, denied to SALES MANAGEMENT 
this week a report published recently in 
various papers that the Ford company was 
planning to introduce an electric refrig- 
erator which would retail at about $70. 
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Dry Newspaper to Make 
Debut in New York 
Soon Under High 


New York—Announcement will be 
made soon by Stanley High, editor of 
the Christian Herald, monthly re- 
ligious magazine here, of the launch- 
ing of a morning newspaper at New 
York, which, although sponsored by 
a national prohibition organization, 
“is not to be strictly a dry mewspaper,”’ 
SALES MANAGEMENT learned _ this 
week. 

The group has discussed with Frank 
E. Gannett, president of the Gannett 
Newspapers, the publication of the 
newspaper at his Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
plant, Mr. Gannett told this magazine. 
Tentative announcement of the new 
paper in the New York Times April 
26 was described by Mr. Gannett as 
“premature and unwarranted.” 
Although Mr. High will hold an im- 
portant editorial post with the new 
paper, it was said he will not be 
editor-in-chief. 

Reports that the paper would have the 
backing of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and Henry Ford and that it would take 
over the Associated Press franchise of 
the Morning World from the pub- 
lishers of the World-Telegram were 
denied. 

An earlier report had mentioned the 
possibility that the franchise would be 
acquired by a new paper of definitely 
wet tendencies, which would be 
backed by the du Pont group. 

A number of religious magazines have 
come to view with alarm the prev- 
alence of wet editorial opinion in most 
of the larger daily and weekly pub- 
lications in this country. 


Across-the-Border Buyers 
Scored by Coast Stores 
SEATTLE—The Washington Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association has 
adopted a resolution aimed to 
check business of Americans 
with across-the-border _ stores, 
which are said to be thriving as 
the result of present tariff regu- 

lations. 

It has been customary for Ameri- 
cans living near the Canadian 
border to do their shopping on 
week-end trips on the other side 
of the line, it was pointed out. 
United States travelers may now 
bring in $100 worth of goods 
duty free every thirty days. 

The association seeks a clear 
definition of the question ‘““What 
is a foreign traveler?” 
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August A. Busch 


McGraw-Hill Company 
Adopts 5-Day Week; 


Armour Tries Plan 


New York—Henry Ford’s prediction 
that the five-day week, with increased 
buying and utilization time, would 
ultimately become general in Ameri- 
can industry, is rapidly being realized. 
Armour & Company, Chicago, has just 
announced a five-day schedule for the 
3,400 employes of its plant at Kansas 
City, Kansas—a similar policy having 
been put into effect recently at the St. 
Joseph, Missouri, plant. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
New York, went on a five-day week 
basis May 1. The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, Chicago publisher, has adopted 
a similar policy. 

Reports were received by SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT this week that American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
General Motors Corporation and E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
among others, were also considering 
such a change in policy. 

Officials of American Telephone in- 
formed this magazine, however, that 
although the five-day week is already 
in operation in certain of its divisions, 
the plan will not be extended 
throughout the company. General Mo- 
tors denied any intention to adopt it. 


New Celotex Product 


CuHIcaGo—Cemesto-Board, a new product 
providing in addition to insulation, fire 
protection, permanency, rigidity, water- 
proofing, light reflection and other qualities, 
has just been introduced by the Celotex 
Company—for use primarily in commercial, 
industrial and farm buildings. Its core is 
standard Celotex cane fiber insulation and 
it is “armored” with asbestos cement on 
one or both sides. 


August Busch Launches 
Advertising Campaign 
to Bring Back Beer 


St. Louts—“In my opinion nothing 
would contribute more to relieve the 
unemployed situation, restore business 
confidence and stability and be more 
conducive to the public health, its 
morals and welfare, than again to 
make it possible for the great Ameri- 
can nation to enjoy as its national 
beverage pure and wholesome 4 per 
cent beer,’ August A. Busch, president 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, 
informs the American people in an 
open letter being published as part of 
an advertising campaign in Collier's, 
Time and the New Yorker. Other 
magazines may be added later. 

Mr. Busch mentions his hope that ‘we 
may once again promote the cause of 
real temperance by engaging lawfully 
in the business that built our reputa- 
tion.” 

Devoted to the ultimate objective of 
amending the prohibition law, the 
campaign also promotes other An- 
heuser-Busch enterprises, specifically 
Budweiser and Busch ginger ale. 

Mr. Busch was ill when the news 
editor of SALES MANAGEMENT wired 
to ask how long he thought it would 
take to revise the prohibition law. 
Charles W. Staudinger, advertising 
manager, replied, however, that ‘much 
will depend upon whether some of the 
legislators in Washington will vote in 
the future the way they drink.” 
Meanwhile results of a survey of Con- 
gress for the American Federation of 
Labor, under the direction of Matthew 
Woll, vice-president of the federation, 
indicates that modification of the 
Volstead Act to permit the manufac- 
ture and sale of beer is a possibility 
during the next session of Congress. 
“Our survey indicates,” said the re- 
port, “that of the ninety-six members 
of the United States Senate, thirty- 
four members are willing to vote for 
modification of the Volstead Act per- 
mitting the lawful manufacture and 
sale of wholesome beer and _ light 
wines.” 

Going into the figures on the House 
survey, the report added: “That there 
are 144 members who are ready to 
vote to modify the Volstead Act so as 
to permit the legal manufacture and 
sale of wholesome beer and light 
wines; that fifty-four members believe 
that the Volstead Act should be mod- 
ified permitting the consumption of 
wholesome beer and light wines only 
in the homes and each family limited 
as to the amount that may be pur- 
chased each month.” 
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Lowest 
Advertising 


Rate 


in America 


O N a basis of the average net paid circu- 
lation for the 6 months ending March 31, 
the milline advertising rate of The Kansas 
City Star is $1.01. 


It is the lowest advertising rate in America. 


In addition to this advantage, The Kansas 
City Star offers the most thorough circula- 
tion coverage of all American newspapers. 
Its daily output, morning and evening, of 
597,775 paid copies is more than double that 
of any other newspaper west of Chicago. 


Kansas City Is America’s Tryout City 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Evening 299,809 Morning 297,966 Sunday 315,484 
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Grover Organizes Group 


to Greet the A. F. A. 

New YorK—Grover A. Whalen, 
greeter extraordinary and gen- 
eral manager of the John Wana- 
maker store here, has been 
appointed chairman of the New 
York cooperating committee for 
the twenty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, to be held here 
the week of June 14. 
Mr. Whalen has just announced 
a committee of 325 New York 
City executives to greet the dele- 
gates. G. Lynn Sumner is gen- 
eral chairman of the program 
committee. 


Kroehler Dealers Find 
Trade-in Offers Help 


Move the Furniture 


CuicaGo—Trade-in offers for old 
suites of furniture by a number of its 
dealers throughout the country have 
been effective in putting the four 
plants of the Kroehler Manufacturing 
Company on a sixty-nine-hour a week 
basis. 

One of the most effective of these 
sales was carried out by Hellrung & 
Grimm, St. Louis. Finding itself with 
a considerable quantity of high-priced 
quality suites on hand, the store an- 
nounced an “amazing clearance sale 
of sixty-eight floor samples.” 

First a price-cut was announced, then 
in addition there was made the trade- 
in offer. The sixty-eight suites were 
swept off the floor and before the buy- 
ers were through eighty-two suites had 
been sold. 

W.H. Rutter & Sons Furniture Com- 
pany, Topeka, founded in 1872, had 
never held a sale. Recently the com- 
pany moved into a new home. Feeling 
that it was a good time to hold a sale 
W. Warren Rutter called on Kroehler 
for help. An advertising campaign 
was laid out. Mr. Rutter said: 

“At the end of four weeks we had 
secured 20 per cent of our last year’s 
volume of business.”’ 

Kroehler has found it profitable to 
cooperate with retail stores in laying 
out advertising plans and at the same 
time back the retailers with national 
advertising. 

“Experience is the greatest help in 
writing an advertisement that will 
sell,” an executive told this magazine. 
“We have seen many sales fail because 
the merchant hesitated to state his 
proposition boldly, bluntly and 
frankly.” 


Organize New Cellulose 
Products Corporation; 
Chrysler a Director 


New YorK—Edgar W. Garbisch, 
formerly vice-president and manager 
of sales of the Post Products Com- 
pany, Inc., a division of General 
Foods Corporation, has been elected 
president of the Cellulose Products 
Corporation, organized to manufacture 
and market a cellulose tissue product 
known as Tish. The new corporation, 
formed under Delaware laws, has ac- 
quired the assets of Cellulose Prod- 
ucts, Inc., with headquarters at 
Shamokin, Pennsylvania. 

The principal articles manufactured 
or planned are cellulose tissue hand- 
kerchiefs, table napkins, table cloths, 
towels and wiping pads for household, 
office, hotel, medical and other uses. 
Tish, first introduced to the American 
market several months ago, is obtained 
by building up several layers of soft 
and absorbent tissues, a patented 
process said to give the combination 
the “feel” and softness of the indi- 
vidual layers, yet obtaining the benefit 
of the combined strength necessary for 
practical use. The articles are finished 
off with an imitation hem and are 
decorated with initials, various effects 
of linen, damask, colored stripes and 
other designs. 

Kurt Wandel, formerly president of 
Cellulose Products, Inc., has become 
vice-president of the new company, 
which will have its headquarters in 
the Chrysler Building, New York. 
Among its directors are: Walter P. 
Chrysler, president of the Chrysler 
Corporation; James M. Mathes, N. 
W. Ayer & Son; Theodore Weicker, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons; William F, Cut- 
ler, American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company; Frank L. Cheek of the 
former Cheek-Neal Coffee Company 
(now a division of General Foods 
Corporation) ; Byron C. Foy, Chrysler 
Corporation; P. H. Fuhrmann, for- 
merly chairman of Cellulose Products, 
Inc.; and George C. Craeber, National 
Bank of Shamokin, and treasurer of 
the former company. 

Mr. Garbisch is a son-in-law of Mr. 
Chrysler. 


To Aid Maraschino Trade 


CORVALLIS, OrE.—Northwestern cherry 
canneries are planning to adopt a process 
for bleaching and hardening maraschino 
cherries which is expected effectually to 
combat importations of this product from 
abroad which last year totaled 70,000 
barrels. The process was developed by E. 
H. Wiegand, head of the horticultural 
products division and D. E. Bullis, assistant 
chemist of the Oregon State College here. 


Edgar W. Garbisch 


Rare Coin Ad Brings 
155,468 Inquiries 
in 7-Week Period 


DaL_as—A total of 160,414 keyed 
inquiries and about 10,000 additional 
unkeyed ones have been received up 
to this week by the Numismatic Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas, in response 
to a one-page advertisement in the 
January 11 issue of the American 
Weekly. 

More than 95 per cent of the keyed 
answers—155,468, to be exact—came 
in the seven weeks prior to March 1. 
B. Max Mehl, owner of the company, 
has found from past experience that 
80 per cent of the total inquiries are 
received in the first seven weeks. His 
total estimate for the year from this 
advertisement is 197,754 keyed and 
unkeyed inquiries. 

Fach inquirer sent four cents for an 
illustrated folder on rare coins which 
the company seeks to purchase. 

The advertisement was published in 
four colors on the back cover—the 
copy, mainly a “feature story” of the 
career Of Mr. Mehl, written in con- 
formity with the editorial style of the 
magazine. Only about a fourth of the 
copy was devoted to actual ‘‘selling.” 
The advertisement was prepared by 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., of this city. 


Makes Mickey Mouse Bar 


SEATTLE—The Queen Anne Candy Com- 
pany of this city has obtained the franchise 
for manufacturing and distributing Mickey 
Mouse Candy Bar in the territory west of 
the Mississippi, with the usual royalty to 
Walt Disney, creator of this famous screen 
character. 
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Animated Cross-Section 
of Turbine in Operation 


The 


PATHESCOPE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
NEW YORK 
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” HE plant superintendent 

thought the idea was fine. The 
G. M. and the P. A. both were ready 
to put their O. K. on the order. But 
the contract was so big it had to be 
approved by the board. 


“We presented our plans and sug- 
gestions. Then we built a turbine in 
the directors’ room before their very 
eyes. They could see its worth im- 
mediately and approved the purchase.” 


Pathéscope films have done hun- 
dreds of jobs as well as that—have 
brought back sales that far outweighed 
the picture’s cost. In your business 
there are drama, romance, and facts 
that movies can transform into added 
sales. 


Boston 


Producers of Business Movies: Sound, Silent 


and Still Picture Films 


For over 30 years, The Pathéscope 
Company has been associated with 
the vanguard of the motion-picture 
industry. Now it is equipped to pro- 
duce a sales-making business story for 
you. Its specialists are ready to ana- 
lyze your story, develop the continu- 
ity, and film a picture that will be 
worth, in increased business, far more 
than its moderate cost. 


Literature telling what we have 
done for others in similar lines to 
yours will be sent to you gladly upon 
request. Mail the coupon today. 


“... then We Bult a 


Turbine in the Directors’ Room” 


The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


business films. 


Name 


Gentlemen: Please send me your literature describing 


S.M.-5 | 


Firm 


Address 


Note: So that we may be more specific when replying, 
please let us know something of your manufacturing and 
merchandising methods. Enclose some literature. 
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(Facts-of-the-week selected by the editors 
as suggestions for use in letters, bulletins 
and house organs to salesmen.) 


FORTY-EIGHT RAILROADS in March 
made a gain in net operating revenue of 
73.8 per cent over the net of the same 
roads in February. 


. New ENGLAND has showed a con- 
tinuous up-trend in business activity for 
three successive months. 


. . AUTOMOBILE NEWS OF THE WEEK 
INcLupEs April production of Cadillac 
will approximate 2,600 units as compared 
with 2,053 during the same month last 
year. . . . Hudson orders in the first 
three weeks in April were 46 per cent 
ahead of March. . . . Buick’s April output 
will be 50 per cent ahead of last year, 
according to President Strong. . . Mar- 
mon has put on a night shift for the first 
time in two years. . . March sales of 
Studebaker were better than any month 
since September, 1929. April will be still 
better. . . . Treasurer of Chrysler predicts 
automobile sales may reach normal volume 
this summer. 


. . . DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
for the week ending April 22, as reported 
to the Federal Reserve Board, were up 5 
per cent above the preceding week. 


. BANK CLEARINGS last week made a 
better showing than for any week since 
January. 


: . WHEAT is now the least important 
crop in Minnesota, says F. E. Murphy, 
publisher of the Minneapolis Tribune. 
“Our 1929 wheat crop brought twenty-one 
million dollars; eggs alone forty million; 
eggs and poultry, eighty million; the pack- 
ers paid us ninety million for pork; our 
potato crop brought twenty-five million; 
our hay crop sixty-two million; our corn 
crop seventy-two million; our biggest farm 
crop is butter, which returned us 125 mil- 
lion.” 


. MIDDLEWEST EMPLOYMENT showed 
a rise in March—the first definite gain in 
seventeen months. 


; THE BusH TERMINAL COMPANY, 
anticipating an early revival in business, 
has invested several hundred thousand dol- 
lars in new equipment, including eight new 
oil-electric locomotives. 


: LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLAss COM- 
PANY has added 211 workers as a result of 
increased orders from seven automobile 
makers. . . . The Perfect Circle Company 
reports first-quarter sales 5 per cent better 
than last year. 


: GENERAL ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 
sales in the New York area for the first 
quarter were 104 per cent greater than last 
year. Laugh that off! 


. . . FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS adjusted in- 
dex showed in the week ending April 11 
the highest level since the close of 1930. 


. INCREASED FIRST QUARTER EARN- 
INGS were reported by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation—the increase in 
net income amounting to 5.2 per cent. 


. . Canada Dry Ginger Ale, with a profit 
increase of 4.6 per cent, did almost as well. 


Bristol-Myers Acquires 
Peterman; Stone Head 


New YorkK—Bristol-Myers Company, 
a subsidiary of Drug, Inc., announced 
this week the formation of William 
Peterman, Inc., of Delaware, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary. The new company 
has acquired certain assets, inventories, 
accounts receivable, good-will, trade- 
marks and patents owned by the for- 
mer William Peterman, Inc., a New 
Jersey corporation, and will promote 
the sale of Flyosan and other Peter- 
man products from its present head- 
quarters, 200 Fifth Avenue, here. 
Evans E. A. Stone, formerly president, 
retains that title in the new company; 
C. H. Sterrett is vice-president in 
charge of sales; J. J. Clarrey, Jr., vice- 
president in charge of export; J. L. 
Warner, treasurer; M. T. Curran, sec- 
retary; and B. M. Lozier, assistant 
secretary. The corporation will be 
under Mr. Stone’s active direction. 
Mr. Stone was formerly a vice-presi- 
dent of the Association of National 
Advertisers and director of advertising 
of Stanco, Inc. 


1,000,000 Boxes of Apples 


Are Sold by Unemployed 


YAKIMA, WASH.—More than 1,000,- 
000 boxes of apples have been sold by 
unemployed apple vendors in the 
larger cities of the country in the last 
few months, Dwight L. Woodruff, of 
this city, general sales manager of the 
Yakima Fruit Growers’ Association, 
reported this week. 

Thus, he added, an apple a day suc- 
ceeded not only in keeping the doctor 
but a good many wolves away. 


Blank & Stoller, Inc. 


Evans E. A. Stone 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Meri- 
den, Connecticut, 1847 Rogers Brothers 
division, silverplate, to the Ralph H, 
Jones Company, New York. 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY, Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, Goodell-Pratt and Millers 
Falls tools, electric drills and saws, to 
Badger and Browning, Inc., Boston. 


GENERAL LOCK CORPORATION, Milwaukee, 
improved laminated padlocks (patents 
pending) and kindred hardware products, 
to Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, 
Inc., there. Trade papers and direct mail, 


I. OLLENDORFF COMPANY, INC., New 
York, Pittsburgh and Chaus de Fonds, 
watches, to William H. Rankin Company, 
New York. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS, INC., New York, air 
transport operating division of the Avia- 
tion Corporation (Colonial Airways, Uni- 
versal Air Lines., Inc., Embry-Riddle 
Company, Southern Air Fast Express, Inc., 
Southern Air Transport, Inc., Interstate 
Airlines, Inc., and Alaskan Airways, Inc.), 
to the Porter Corporation, Boston. News- 
papers and direct mail in all cities served. 
Dickie-Raymond Direct Mail Advertising, 
associated with Porter, to cooperate on 
direct mail. 


Corpova SHoPs, INC., Buffalo, leatherware, 
to Addison Vars, Inc., there. Class mag- 
azines. 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE COMPANY, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, steel office furni- 
ture; and the COASTER CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA, INC., Lannon, Wisconsin, coaster 
wagons, to Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Associates, Inc., Milwaukee. 


PurRO FILTER CORPORATION, New York, to 
Reimers & Whitehill, Inc., there. News- 
papers in New York City. 


MACOousTIC ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC,, 
Cleveland, plastic acoustical treatments, to 
the Lee E. Donnelley Company there. 
Business papers and direct mail. 


BARRETT & COMPANY, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, tanner and producer of new Ecre kid 
leather product, to Byron G. Moon Com- 
pany, Inc., Troy. Newspapers and direct 
mall. 


CLuB AUTO RENTING SERVICE, New York, 
Packard renting service to Tuthill Advertis- 


ing Agency, Inc., there. Newspapers and 
direct mail. 


SPERRY FLOUR COMPANY, San Francisco, 
to Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., of that 
city. 


EXPORT FIBREBOARD CASE ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, to Emil Brisacher & Sta 
of that city. Magazines reaching firms 
making foreign shipments and European 
periodicals. 


SIMPLICITY PATTERN COMPANY, New 
York, to Arthur Hirshon Company, Inc., 
there. Newspapers. 
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Highlights of the United States 


Chamber of Commerce Meeting 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 1—A 
wide range of business problems was 
covered by speakers before the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, held here this 
week. Highlights of a number of 
the principal addresses follow: 

BUSINESS LEADERSHIP, by William 
Butterworth, president of the chamber: 
“Under our American system there 
has come about an interdependence of 
public and business so intimate, so 
irrevocable, as to make the continuing 
welfare of either obtainable only 
through mutual understanding. This 
genuine partnership of public and 
business, this enlightened and _prac- 
tical cooperation based upon mutual 
confidence and a realization of a com- 
munity of interest, must continue. 

“The public has expected business 
to exercise leadership in appraising 
and finding solution for business 
problems. ‘The public looks to busi- 
ness for such leadership not only in 
fair weather but in stressful times. It 
may rightfully look to business for a 
leadership of character as well as of 
brains, of poise as well as of energy, 
of courage as well as knowledge, of 
real human interest as well as of de- 
termination. It may now properly ask 
of business leadership a searching 
analysis of our economic system with 
a view to evolving measures for the 
insurance of a maximum of economic 
security and the maintenance of Amer- 
ican standards of living.” 

ANTI-TRusT Laws, by Rush C. 
Butler, chairman, commerce commit- 
tee, American Bar Association: “The 
American Bar Association suggests 
that Congress enact legislation confer- 
ting upon the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion authority to pass in advance on 
contracts in restraint of trade volun- 
tarily submitted and granting immun- 
ity to parties to approved contracts 
from the criminal, confiscatory and 
threefold damage provisions of the 
anti-trust laws. The effect of the 
enactment of such legislation will be 
to give business a new and friendly 
point of contact with the Government 
—a contact that is forward looking 
and capable of yielding constructive 
tesults. This new relationship will 
— the self-regulation of indus- 
ty. 

“I am not an economist and there- 
fore do not attempt to discuss the 
economic fallacy underlying the theory 


that price-fixing agreements can have 
no consequence other than exorbitant 
prices to the consumer. But it is suf- 
ficiently questionable to cast grave 
doubt upon a governmental policy 
which prohibits men from entering 
into price agreements as a protection 
against the anti-social producer who 
cares nothing that he demoralizes a 
whole industry by price-cutting if he 
can only profit from the misfortune of 
his competitors.” 

MARKETING ASPECTS OF STABIL- 
IZATION, by L. D. H. Weld, director 
of research, McCann-Erickson Com- 
pany: “American business men real- 
ize more than ever before that periods 
of business depression represent a 
fundamental weakness in our competi- 
tive capitalistic system. When we are 
in the midst of a depression we all 
become excited and decide that some- 
thing must be done; but we forget our 
good intentions when business be- 
comes prosperous. Business men 
should make up their minds to work 
on this problem continuously, so that 
constructive steps towards stabilization 
may be taken. 

“The two principal phases of busi- 
ness instability are first, seasonal 
changes, and second, the recurrent 
swings from prosperity to depression, 
known as cyclical movements of busi- 
ness. 

“Much progress has been made by 
individual companies in ironing out 
seasonal fluctuations. These fluctua- 
tions are caused primarily by changes 
in consumer demand due to climatic 
conditions. Holiday seasons are also 
a factor. 

“The principal methods of over- 
coming seasonal fluctuations are as 
follows: 

“1, Extension of the demand period 
by means of advertising. 

‘2, Diversification of line of prod- 
ucts sold so as to utilize factory equip- 
ment and sales organization the year 
round. 

‘3. Encouragement of advance or- 
dering, such as special discounts dur- 
ing season of slack demand. 

“4. Production of goods for stock, 
thus obtaining economies of regular 
production. 

“5. Better planning of production 
based on sales estimates. 

‘Although there are scores of com- 
panies who have made real progress 
by using these and other devices, they 
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constitute only a small fraction of all 
business corporations in the United 
States. Every business executive who 
has not tackled this problem seriously 
is a slacker; he is not fulfilling his 
duty to his employes, to himself or to 
the nation. 

“In addition to quicker adjustments 
of inventories and integration of suc- 
cessive manufacturing and marketing 
steps, other things that would help to 
stabilize business and to reduce the 
severity of depressions would be as 
follows: 

“1. Development of a greater spirit 
of conservatism during periods of 
prosperity to prevent over-expansion. 

“2. Unemployment relief plans by 
individual companies or groups of 
companies. 

“3. Better planning and budgeting 
by individual companies. 

“4. Continuation of advertising and 
other sales efforts during depressions. 

“5. Finally, and most important, 
co-ordination of activities of com- 
petitors within an industry and co- 
ordination of industries with each 
other so that there may be at least 
some semblance of a rational plan for 
industry as a whole.’ 

INSTALMENT SELLING, by Edwin C. 
Vogel, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Commercial Investment Trust 
Corporation: “Throughout the de- 
pression instalment credits have 
proven that they are safe. Merchants 
have continued and are continuing to 
extend such credits and finance com- 
panies have continued and are’ con- 
tinuing to finance the obligations. 
With a decline in all merchandise 
sales, of course the volume of new 
business taken by finance companies 
has decreased and collections have ex- 
ceeded the new investment of funds. 
Finance companies had been borrow- 
ing in large sums from the banks, 
and the ease and rapidity with which 
these companies have reduced their 
debt is proof positive of the liquidity 
of their obligations, and, of course, 
reflects the soundness of their port- 
folios. 

“The fact that finance companies 
today continue to seek employment of 
their funds in the purchase of instal- 
ment paper is strong and convincing 
evidence that the paper has been 
proven satisfactory, notwithstanding 
the impact on the general credit struc- 
ture.” 
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BY JA MES TRUE will pass the bill next session, and that it will then have yee 
plain sailing in the House. Having passed it once, there a 
Director, Washington Bureau is no doubt that the House will pass it again. mn 
“Business conditions are favorable for this legislation, receiv 
WASHINGTON, April 29.—That the greatest need is leader- When a leading chain store operator estimates that more who 
ship to pull American business out of the doldrums is than $5,000,000,000 worth of goods was sold last year in hy 
the unanimous opinion of authorities here. It is also chain stores at a loss, we have to admit that cut-throat ore 
agreed that this leadership must take the form of manage- competition is largely responsible for the depression. And porati 
ment, of the establishment of economic practices in dis- experience has shown that cut-throat competition cannot mouth 
tribution; but where it is to come from is a problem. be stopped without legislation. Aig 
Hope is expressed that the annual meeting of the U. S. ‘Further encouragement comes from California. Las a i 
Chamber of Commerce this week will at least lead to week the legislature of that state passed my bill, merely foun¢ 
adequate leadership; but judging from past effort, the changing ‘interstate’ to ‘intrastate’.” and § 
organization of the chamber is too diversified, with too - ap 
many conflicting interests, to arrive at any concrete plan Imitation of Designs under certain circumstances consti- se 
of action. The condition appears to offer an opportunity tutes an unfair method of competition, according to becav 
to leading trade associations to get together and overcome authoritative legal opinion. In one industry, we learn retail 
business inertia with sound and vital leadership. from a confidential source, a recent attempt was made to i 
; bring suit on the ground of unfair competition for the ‘des 
Business Recovery depends to a worthwhile degree on iain of rity Legal counsel was can but a hag 
the soundness of the policies of individual companies, in careful survey of the entire industry failed to find a single merc 
the opinion of Dr. Frank M. Surface, assistant director of manufacturer who could go into court with clean hands. becat 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. ‘‘As con- yng 
ditions improve,’ Dr. Surface said, “certain activities are Methods of Control to prevent another business boom ri 
necessary on the part of individual companies to hold the are just as important as determining the causes of the pres- can 
ground gained and to improve ent business depression, a leading Government business ness. 
conditions further. It has been specialist said recently. The principal contributor to the ig 
our observation that a great present condition is the overcapitalization of anticipated dest 
many manufacturers and distrib- profits. The greatest responsibility for the condition is on 
ators have been operating under the shoulders of management, and management must Carr 
variable policies, or no policies accept its responsibility before any permanent improvement - 
at all, and that a failure to base can take place. The Government, as an intermediary and qT 
business practices on sound regulator, can contribute about 5 per cent. Labor cannot va 
principles has been one of the contribute more than 10 per cent and management is re- gun 
many contributions to the de- sponsible for the remaining 85 per cent. full 
pression. “Depression is a disorderly retreat due to mismanage- — 
“The first essential for im- ment. The future must show a sound advance under the ete 
provement, therefore, is a sound guidance of intelligent management, if we are to avoid to 
invariable selling policy on the economic pitfalls in the future.” asse 
part of every individual manu- a pos 
facturer. It must be based on Controlled Sales Observations are the most interesting a 
sound principle, rather than on - + 0 Oey de- feature of the St. Louis survey so far. A large force ina ‘ion 
what some other company is do- pends on individual number of drug stores is recording all sales in the same st 
ing, and it must be created  9mpanies’ policies. way, including the kind of customer, the effect of substitu- tior 
with a knowledge as to the best tion, customer preferences, time required, the effect of os: 
channels and methods for the business involved. The persuasion or advice and the like. It already has been 
second factor deals with the improvement of products, so shown that many drug stores are losing business by high Ivo 
that they stand for quality and service expressed individu- pressure sales methods. Two independent stores are doing a 
ally. The third is originality of design, rather than the the best job yet discovered in trading up, with subtle sug a 
imitation of other products. And the fourth is an intelligent gestive selling methods, and their average sales show 2 wh 
and persistent distributive effort that is not only intended substantial increase over the average for all other classes ma 
to sell goods, but also to eliminate wasteful methods and of stores under investigation. = 
to improve the entire spread of distribution.” = 
Many Unprofitable Items in drug stores could be made eo 
The Capper-Kelly Bill is not dead. Today Representa- profitable by slight changes in selling methods. The sur- of 
tive Clyde Kelly, who has fathered the legislation for vey has disclosed that many articles which offer a choice at 
seventeen years, assured the writer that he would reintro- in color, style and design are unprofitable because of the ot 
duce the bill in the Senate on the first day of the next time required to sell them. In one reported case, the in 
session. “It will be slightly modified,’ Mr. Kelly ex- average time for a thirty-five cent purchase of such an 
plained, “according to the debate on the floor of the article was ten minutes, and the survey will point out that a 
House; but it will embody the principles we have been methods which allow the customer to make selections be- a 
advocating for lo, these many years. I believe the Senate fore being waited on would add materially to profits. : 
208] 
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The April 21 issue of Jewelry Trade 
News contains the first of a series of six 
editorials by E. St. Elmo Lewis, newly 
appointed editorial director of Keystone 
magazines. It answers hundreds of letters 
received by Mr. Lewis asking why a man 
who had achieved world-wide distinction 
as the vice-president of Campbell-Ewald 
and subsequently as the advertising man- 
ager of Burroughs Adding Machine Cor- 
poration, should cast his lot with the 
mouthpiece of an industry which doesn’t 
know where it’s headed. Here are a cou- 
ple of excerpts from his statement: “I 
am in the jewelry business because it is 
founded on some of the deepest desires 
and sentiments in the human heart. ; 
I am in the jewelry business because of 
the men in it—men like Mayo, Gambrill, 
Simon. . . . I am in the jewelry business 
because the most astute merchandisers in 
retailing, the department stores, are going 


in it . . . because fakirs, sharpers and 
shysters are in it. They never pick a 
‘dead line. . . . because chain stores 


are in it. They see a chance of better 
merchandising where they enter : 
because the changing merchandising and 
business accents that are making themselves 
felt in the business have been my study 
for thirty years . . . because I think I 
can help make it a bigger and better busi- 
ness.” In its entirety the editorial is cal- 
culated to make the industry tighten up 
its belt with renewed confidence in its 
destiny. 
Camden Courier-Post common shares for 
first quarter earned $6.03 versus $5.13. 

* ¢ 
The Chicago Evening Post means to prove 
that the pen is mightier than the machine 
guns, and wields it with telling effect in 
full-page black and white. It’s a call to 
Chicagoans to combat the effect of the 
notoriety which has been Chicago’s lot for 
some years, with a campaign of advertising 
to publicize its commercial and cultural 
assets, and to point out its conceivable 
position in the world’s affairs in the near 
future. ‘“Chicago—City of Destiny 
in a generation it may be the largest as- 
semblage of human beings on the globe 

. gigantic issues hinge upon its reputa- 

tion and good-will . . . with united action 
to advertise the right side, what may not 
Chicago achieve?” 

- ¢ * 
Iron Age lent a sympathetic ear to the 
president of an association of machinery 
builders, whose plaint was that banks are 
refusing or delaying loans to manufacturers 
who desire to invest in new and improved 
machinery. The manufacturers’ cry is for 
lower production costs—the bankers’ for 
lower production. Ivon Age is trying to 
do what it can to unsnarl the industrial 
knot with a series of editorials on the role 
of machinery in the modern economy, and 
at the same time is reporting the progress 
of the banker versus industrialist feud. 

* o* 
Even though commercial television—espe- 
cially as an advertising medium—may be 
a couple of years off, the field now has 
a trade paper of its own. Television 
Weekly News has been established in Los 
Angeles, 


In New England’s Second Largest Market 


On Sunday, it’s 


The Providence 
Sunday Journal 


Largest newspaper Circulation in Rhode Island 


Most thorough Coverage of the whole 
market available in any single issue 


Greatest aggregate of Buying Power reached 


Regular readers of The Providence Sunday Journal represent 
an annual buying power of more than $430,000,000. Steady 
growth of circulation, totalling 74.8% in ten years, attests 
the interest and confidence of these readers throughout 


Rhode Island and the ent're Providence market. 
Sunday Journal Circulation, 
6 months ending March 31, 1931 91,368 


The Providence Journal 


Morning and Sunday 
The Evening Bulletin 


Representatives: 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


ACK TO BED-ROCK: There is nothing unusual 
Be« the renewal of pessimistic feeling which has 

been manifest in speculative circles during the last 
few weeks. The stock market has long been regarded as a 
more or less reliable barometer of business, but no observer 
of security price movements is unaware of their sensitiveness 
to striking evidence of bad conditions that belong to the 
past. Poor first-quarter earning statements have been the 
predominant influence lately. The market’s reaction to 
them indicates that they had not been sufficiently discount- 
ed. The fact that the spring pick-up in trade has thus 
far been less brisk than optimistic forecasts promised has 
had something to do with the bearish sentiment no doubt, 
but this factor has relatively little bearing on the business 
outlook. . . . The fact of main importance to business 
men is that nothing in the current situation justifies them 
in sharing Wall Street's gloom. They have had ample 
opportunity to take the measure of the depression which 
began a score of months ago. They have readjusted their 
affairs in accordance with the new conditions. They are 
paying less attention than formerly to optimistic or pes- 
simistic outgivings and the temporary fluctuations in secur- 
ity prices brought about by speculators’ bets. They are 
preoccupied with their own affairs, making sure that all 
unnecessary expense has been pruned away and that no 
opportunity to improve their position has been missed. 
Theirs is an attitude of watchful waiting. . It is a 
sane attitude born of vicissitudes which are familiar only 
to long experience. Its foundations rest on the bed-rock 
of ascertainable facts. In this state of mind the country 
can face the future with confidence. Inured to hardship, 
business is now prepared to rebuild the edifice of pros- 
perity slowly and solidly, unlikely to be diverted from its 
purpose by the wreckage of by-gone days, however har- 
rowing, or the lure of fantastic promises of miraculous 
transmutations. 
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ROADCAST ADVERTISING: The debate be- 
Be the newspaper publishers and the radio 

broadcast interests takes too little account of the 
public concern in the matter. The pith of the publishers’ 
complaint seems to lie in the assumption that advertising 
in the air is taking a disproportionate part of the appropria- 
tions. The publishers object to this as unfair because 
broadcasting owes much of its popularity to what the news- 
papers have done for it gratuitously and because it is not 
subject to the same state regulations as those which affect 
newspaper advertising. The publishers talk of putting the 
screws on sponsored broadcast programs by cutting them 
off from free notice and by calling on the Government to 
make them toe the line with respect to lottery practices. 
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. . . But the situation is not so simple as these suggestions 
indicate. If the public wishes to know about these pro- 
grams, newspapers will publish them since it is the func. 
tion of newspapers to supply information the people 


demand. If some newspapers elect to pursue a different 
course the issue will be determined by popular vote te. 
flected in circulation figures. . . . It is doubtful, however, 
that such a pass will be reached for it is by no means 
clear that any real conflict exists between newspapers and 
broadcast stations. The newspapers have sold less adver. 
tising space in the last twelve months or more, not so 
much because advertisers have preferred the broadcast me. 
dium but because general business has been poor; and the 
broadcast stations have sold more time to advertisers mainly 
because their medium is still in its first growth, a com- 
parative novelty and still affected by dramatic interest. 
But relatively few large users of time in the air have 
reduced their space buying to pay the added bills, and 
fewer still believe that talk in the air is a substitute for 
the printed word. At best, with few exceptions, broadcast 
advertisers look upon the new medium as a means of 
stimulating newspaper and magazine advertising. To as- 
sume that it has any other effect is to assume that the 
printed page is in danger of losing its place in human 
life—a thing unthinkable. 
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WO BONUS SYSTEMS: Recent disclosures of 
di the underlying bases of systems of paying bonuses 

to business executives have tended to clear the 
air around this phase of administrative methods. In the 
Bethlehem Steel case the principle seemed to be that 
bonuses for good work done were part of operating ex- 
penses to be deducted before dividend disbursements. In 
the case of United States Steel the plan is to distribute a 
large number of premiums on salaries only after all charges 
have been met and a sufficient sum earned to provide for 
regular dividends. In the latter instance extraordinary 
profits are of direct benefit to officials responsible for them. 
In the former capital takes second place. . . . Both sys- 
tems have their advocates. Both furnish incentives to 
hard and intelligent work. The Bethlehem Steel plant is 
fairer, perhaps, because it eliminates to some extent the 
element of general conditions for which no individual can 
be held to account. The United States Steel plan, on the 
other hand, is an example of profit sharing which makes 
a broader appeal to business men in general. It has the 
advantage of affecting a relatively larger number of em- 
ployes, and, having been supplemented by a broad system 
of pension allowances, gives to its beneficiaries a sense of 
security as well as a hope of emolument which cannot but 
affect their morale favorably. 
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BRINGS SELLING 


POWER AND BUYING POWER 
TO G E T H E R WIR is the most powerful station in Michigan. 


It is the only station in Michigan with an exclusive cleared channel. Reaching over 


three million potential buyers in the Michigan area alone, WIR brings 19 hours 


of daily entertainment and selling power to one of the world’s greatest markets. @ Tuned 


in right in the center of the dial WJR is an acknowledged favorite in its enormous area. 


WJR->THE GOODWILL STATION 


5000 Watts e« Cleared Channel « 400 Metres 


LEO Jj. FITZPATRICK, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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A Message to | 


Executives of | 
Erwin, Wasey 


The Hotel Ambassador at 
Park Avenue and 5lst Street is 
less than five minutes walk 
from your busy offices. You 
will find this hotel an excel- 
lent place to live, dine with 
friends or prospects, create 
copy and prepare plans—or 
re-create in the Restaurant 
when the day’s work is o’er. 


Hotel 


Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 5let STREET 
NEW YORK 


We Acknowledge 
With Thanks 


SALES MANAGEMENT went direct to 
a large group of business leaders in 
many fields to learn what these men 
considered—in view of present busi- 
ness conditions—to be the most im- 
portant problems and policies for edi- 
torial discussion during 1931. 


The current editorial program of this 
magazine is based on the expressed 
judgment of such men as: 


G. M. Williams, President, Marmon 
Motor Car Co. 


A. E. Greenleaf, President, The Green- 
leaf Co. 


G. A. Eastwood, Gen. Mgr. Chg. Sls., 
Armour and Co. (Soap Div.) 


A. W. Erickson, Ch. of Bd., McCann- 
Erickson Co. 


Cedric Seaman, Adv. Mgr., Continen- 
tal Baking Co. 
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Business Passes Ebb Tide; Recovery 
Well Started, Many Indices Testify 


(Continued from page 188) 


trend with 100 equaling normal. The 
indexes employed in the comparative 
measurement of the major sub-normal 
business periods are those developed 


by Dr. Warren M. Persons, and cop. 
tain industrial production, bank clear. 
ings, pig iron production, wholesale 
prices, prime commercial paper rates, 


Table I. 


Per cent 
decrease from peak 
month to low point 
1920-21 1929-31 


Automobile (pass. ) —79.5 —78.7 
Building contracts .... —46.1 —52.6 
Blecthic POWER .icc.6 ac —-18.5 —27.6 
"Car loadings <c.co0.. —2035 —25.7 
Dept. Store Sales...... —16.0 —20.5 
Chain Store Sales ..... ---17.0 —20.0 
Advertising .......... —-22.6 —26.2 
Pig Iron production .... —73.9 —58.0 
Copper production .... —85.4 —54.1 
Zinc production ...... —69.0 —54.0 
Tin production ...... —79.5 — 48.2 
Cement production —39.3 —=38.7 
Cotton consumption .. —47.1 —40.3 
Wool Mill activity .... —62.7 —43.6 
Silk consumption ..... —67.9 —47.9 
Wheat flour ...6 06.5%. —38:0 —21. 

Sugar meltings ....... —66.9 —06.0 
BROMUS & Pirie oe Aes ——36:1 —47.5 
PRAPORS 5s. svic asain tens =) 0 —40.8 
Postal receipts ... —18.4 — 295 


< Achenta 


Comparative Declines 


Comparative declines 
in annual monthly 
averages ot indexes 


Comparative duration 
of decline in months 


1920-21 1929-31 1920-21 1929.3] 
10 19 —25 —12 
10 ey —06 —23 
iD 20 —05 -14 
12 PALL —10 —1]2 

re Zk —()3 — 4 
11 19 re —10 
14 14 —13 13 
16 17 —56 36 
17 21 —67 —32 
13 2> —57 —23 
11 21 —50 —12 
13 18 —07 —(8 

8 15 —25 35 
11 20 —04 ~26 
10 14 “T 30) -12 
13 25 +08 —(2 

3 1 —01 —(6 
13 18 —19 —22 

v4 16 —2 —12 
18 8 —17 —07 


* Miscellaneous and merchandise freight only. 


Table II. 
Duration 
Total period 
peak to 
date* (months) 
AGOMOBUES 9 xcs iesiseets's 23 
BUN AINS i665 wave srs area des 19 
‘Slee ES (ch 20) an a tee ae 20 
ce he, EE ETL 19 
Goal’ (Bituminous): ..s-02. 24 
ROME crs Geshe Sein Eta 18 
REGO Fe 5 2G esihserd dnerltenwlon 22 
DEA oa 8s.c watieinvedetieletaears 22 
Li ae oe eee weir eee 24 
Uh lac icals. dd tasictton'dh coe Lan pai 
ioctl. | a en 23 
REO iis is to sitaadioerics Medetenicates Za 
By ON sr5cci anariuat halle Sarsaseae aan 22 
NN a Sc cacs sdhcshtss vivian cee abcarienlsteite 22 
POS ON Nalin nc uate ya ONO 20 
WBAGGO 80 osc Dc ave Mites 21 
INEWSPEME 6 ilies stow sis ees ES 
Blecttic POWer cc. css0. ace 20 
IDE pPt: “Store Gales: cf wisl ies ok 25 
Chatn’ Stoce Sales. .ccn.cscn 20 
Boots and SHOES ..ss:s4c60 16 
PIKPORES gic" cite Sls Wied 19 
oe oe, A ee 16 
Postal! RECEIPES 4.5 sisa.ele se 19 
ee re 21 
een 16 


* March, 1931 


Comparative Declines and Recovery in Degree and 


in Months 
Period of Per cent Per cent 
recovery from recovery below normal 
low (months) from low (March 1, 1931) 
4 43.0 45 
Z 09.6 32 
Pa 17.6 I, 
2 07.1 40 
37 
Me eee 24 
1 06.1 | 
_ mere 35 
1 01.9 48 
eee Z7 
<s suave 27 
6 i ip yo: 7, 
Zz 29.3 25 
8 54.6 01 
1 19.6 39 
: 10.1 02 
5 14.0 14 
19 
Zz 07.0 09 
1 02.3 14 
3 13:5 16 
1 08.3 35 
means 26 
He 17.8 14 
Roe 22 
2 05.2 20 
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high grade bond yields, high grade 
bond prices, average prices of ten rail- 
road common stocks and the average 
srices of ten industrial common stocks. 

Notwithstanding the more or less 
convincing evidence of these figures 
and all that lies behind them, the 
writer is ever mindful of the classic 
remark of a one-time popular senator 
who stated to an aspiring political 
friend, “I am not so sure of just what 
economics may be; but I am quite cer- 
tain that it is something that can be 
relied upon to occasionally play the 
devil with politics.” 

Whether or not he was right, there 
is always the possibility that his re- 
mark might equally well apply to 
many other fields—including  indi- 
vidual enterprise and a not inconsider- 
able amount of forecasting. 

Nevertheless, in summing up our 
present position, the fact cannot escape 
that we have always extracted our- 
selves from previous subnormal 
periods and that we have usually ac- 
complished this—as the facts disclose 
—-within a time period ranging from 
twenty-two to twenty-six months. 
(Eighteen months have already passed 
in the present period.) Such recover- 
ies have been accomplished without 
spectacular leadership, but rather 
through the hard-headed collective 
strategy and courage of our entire 
economy. 

To paraphrase an eminently skilled 
American economist— ‘‘* * the stand- 
ard of living in the United States 
must go down and stay down, or the 
level of production must go up.” 
There is no historical evidence that 
American living standards have ever 
receded beyond the temporary set- 
backs here reviewed. 


Evening Hours Pull 
Best for Listerine 

Los ANGELES—A marked dif- 
ference in the advertising value 
of evening air hours has been 
shown in the broadcasts by 
Bobby Jones, former amateur 
golf champion, on Listerine shav- 
ing cream, the local correspond- 
ent to Variety pointed out this 
week, 

In the east, where the broadcast 
was at eight o'clock, sales 
jumped 250 per cent in the six 
weeks after its inception. In the 
middlewest at seven, the increase 
was 150 per cent, and on the 
coast at five, only 20 per cent. 
To increase sales here, the Lam- 
bert people have added an extra 
fifteen-minute broadcast over 
KECA, Los Angeles, every 
Wednesday at 9:45. 


All the surveys in the 
world ... cannot alter 
the fact that the Peoria 
Journal-Transcript is 
read in 4 out of 5 
Homes in Peoria 


Many wise local and national ad- 

vertisers have learned that they 

need no other medium to sell this 
rich Central Illinois Market! 


The Texas 
and Pacific Railroad 
is rapidly completing 
8 million dollars worth of ; 
new terminals, both freight’ 
and passenger, to handle the 
business of Fort Worth and - 
West Texas.” 
139,073 copies of The Star- 
Telegram go into that market 
every day, carrying the messages 
of hundreds of national advertisers. 


* Only a few months ago, the Lancaster Yards 
of the TP, the largest freight handling system 
in Texas, were put into service. Serving Fort 


Worth and West Texas! 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
AMON G CARTER A. L. SHUMAN 


President and Publisher 


esdent and Adv Director 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
EXAS 
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“AN ADDRESS 


Weeks More! 


The 1931 Edition Will Be 
Published September 26th 


"The most useful division to us was the 
Spendable Money Income Tables. We 
regarded these tables as so important 
that we immediately fitted them into 
our market analysis." 


J. G. LLEWELLYN 
Bell and Howell Company 


A. N. A. Lays Down Rigid Task 
for 1931 Marketing Dollar 


(Continued from page 190) 


Soviet Republic. Entertainment at the 
banquet was supplied through the 
courtesy of WJR, known as the Good 
Will Station of Detroit. 

All of the sessions on Tuesday were 
closed to the press. The morning 
meeting, presided over by P. J. 
Kelly, vice-president of A. N. A. and 
advertising director of the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, was devoted 
largely to a discussion of whether ad- 
vertisers should conduct their own 
market surveys and to practical use of 
trading area principles and data. At 
the Tuesday luncheon meeting Law- 
rence Campbell Lockley led a discus- 
sion on vertical cooperative advertising, 
he having made a study of this subject 
for A. N. A. and Harvard University. 
W. A. Grove, vice-president of A. N. 
A. and advertising director of the 
Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company, Inc., presided over the 
afternoon session, at which W. J. 
Daily gave a complete demonstration 
of the merchandising campaign pur- 
sued in behalf of General Electric 
refrigerators. Mr. Daily is manager 
of sales promotion for this division 
of G.E. There were also special group 
meetings on motion pictures, direct 
mail and the coordinating of sales and 
advertising. 


New Outdoor Plans 


During the Wednesday morning 
session the proposed new selling plan 
for outdoor advertising was outlined 
by George W. Kleiser, president, Out- 
door Advertising Association. The 
new plan incorporates many revolu- 
tionary features, the details of which 
are explained in an article elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Walter H. Johnston, Jr., of the 
Marine Midland Group, pointed out 
that bankers can help advertisers by 
keeping posted on conditions in the 
territory, furnishing contact with the 
right distributors and dealers, helping 
with collections and furnishing help- 
ful information of many kinds. 

Hugo Bell, vice-chairman of the 
New York Board of Trade fair price 
committee and assistant to the presi- 
dent of Lehn & Fink, said the Capper- 
Kelly Bill would represent a start in 
the right direction, but thought a 
more scientific approach might be 
made through a survey such as the one 
made in Louisville. He contended 
that the Sherman Act is obsolete and 
harmful. He pointed out three kinds 


of price-cutting: price wars, loss 
leaders and the “‘gyp’” who cuts be. 
cause he doesn’t know any other wa 
to get trade. All are harmful to the 
manufacturer, Mr. Bell declared, and 
helpful to none. 

Mr. Bell then outlined three plans 
followed in Europe—the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association of England 
plan, price control in Germany and 
“common sense practice” in France, 
and declared any of these to be better 
than our lack of control. ‘‘But I think 
we can work out a better plan tha. 
any of these,” he added. 

In answering objections to price 
maintenance Mr. Bell said such a plan 
would not raise the cost of living as 
it would apply only to branded prod- 
ucts and competition would hold 
prices down. Even in cases of nea 
monopoly, he pointed out, the sit 
tion would be like that of the National 
Lamp Works, which has steadily re- 
duced the price of lamps, of Ford 
and Chevrolet, in the automobile in- 
dustry, who have constantly tried to 
lower prices. 

Lehn & Fink made a study of price- 
cutting recently and Mr. Bell’s com- 
mittee is making a still further study 
and survey; they have as yet no con- 
clusions to offer. The survey will be 
finished by the late fall of this year. 

S. Roland Hall, in his Wednesday 
morning address, undertook to debunk 
advertising and advertising theories 
and advocated a conservative policy. 
He emphasized the law of diminishing 
returns and applied this to amount of 
space, number of mediums, cumulative 
effects, continuity and other phases of 
advertising. 

Resolutions passed at the conclusion 
of the meeting opposed all attempts to 
establish any practice whereby a com- 
mission on talent is automatically al- 
lowed advertising agencies, opposed 
a tax on advertising in any form and 
urged publishers, in view of declining 
commodity and other prices, to forego 
any contemplated increase in rates and 
to lower existing rates, commending 
those who responded to a_ similar 
resolution passed last November. 


Improve Garment Selling 


New YorK—The Allied Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, of the Garment Industry, has been 
organized to act as its sales promotion 
division in studying and adopting more 
modern selling practices and in correcting 
abuses within the industry. Emilie Sarter 
is executive secretary. 
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“Big Four” Cigarette Makers Lead 
in Window Display Activity 


Old Gold cigarettes were the most 
widely displayed merchandise during 
the past twelve months, according to a 
review of the first year of the monthly 
index of window display activity in 
forty-four cities compiled and pub- 
lished by SALES MANAGEMENT. This 
index lists the manufacturers’ products 
whose displays appeared in sufficient 
numbers and with sufficient dominance 
to register appreciably with consumers. 
The big four cigarettes lead all prod- 
ucts in display activity, the figures 
show. 

Relow are classified in order of their 
window strength the seventy-five most 
widely displayed products. The num- 
bers represent the city totals accumu- 
lated from the monthly index and do 
not necessarily bear a direct relation- 
ship to the total number of displays. 


RUGS AND TOILET GOODS 


WWRAPREIGHE gcc res Wii creche Tole atetetccaiacetone 179 
oquibb’s Products .........eeeeees 179 
WANA 2. ccccccccccvcvccssvscceens 167 
Bayer’s Aspirin ........-2ceeseeees 146 
ee eee ere eee ee 143 
Colgate’s Products .........--s.00- 127 
DintOs WAR ora Arie iee ernie 125 
Todor ROO ANLE are dius <cltu cera ees 118 
err 108 
Boyer s GosmetieS:.:.5.0%00 sete one 102 
NAUEUSGINN, Sas eiiaowaden exec anes 101 
WIN aia 3 ie haga Sas Sel Ne eres end aheels 97 
Bitches aetop Rarity ate: drevarwrdcion ess: eraiokenerans 94 
Pidueh LOUCtHES: o.oceeecs cc ecw es 93 
NAN hap char tare: cociadel Giacevece tara a eae 87 
Smith Bros. Cough Syrup .......... 86 
RENN OS oes chcciaer Soothe ore aero eae anole 86 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia ......... 85 
Rotias: Cold Grea. occ ce cciesivaelexs 84 
Richard PIMGHUE 5 oc ceccic-cwiccse dais DD 
ler esa rae rein als War craletaiereneieins 67 
ONGOING: 05 So ewe coed sue eic ele eleielels 67 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Remedies ........ 62 
Kolynos Dental Cream ............ 61 
IMMCRCHOMALWEN: --c. ois ed endo ewendiedene 60 
WMC oe eh IS P39 Si og 58 
Sergeant’s Dog Remedies .......... 57 
Bauer & Black Products ........... 54 
Decrees a cr ereci costal gh or aie wea od 44 
Lehn & Fink Three Products........ 43 

Derek ad aaa an chara’ was ean is eater aanGee wine 42 
BROMO SOIUZER 5. < cc sreimin.winlsnarneremaiers 41 
Armand Toilet Goods ............- 41 
Palmolive-Gillette  . ccc. cece ceuse 36 
Parke-Davis Products ..........-+-- 36 
Ee in eer Ten 34 
Daggett & Ramsdell .............. 33 
White’s Cod Liver Oil ............ 30 
TOBACCO 
SE ee ae ere 472 
_ errs 406 
eat 302 
SER Sheets 294 
Err: 201 
Granger eee ee 149 
NE i i nlass aiieaind +c Cdn dado icnes 141 
ee 91 
SS eo 69 
Between-the-Acts .........00eeeeee 65 
, Seer erte 61 
RS areata a ibe k ber Oe ee 48 


CANDY, BEVERAGES 


COCO Hinde cat ewawiins an wads 173 
Mission Orange Dirty: . 2.2265 5.00-s- 136 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale ......... 60 
Anheuser-Busch Ginger Ale ........ 47 
Bibwe Rion Malt .....cccceccens 41 
Cee 30 
Veenor's Ginger Ale .........2.... 29 
Nunnally’s Chocolates ............. 28 
Fro-joy Ice-Cream 2.02. esc ccc ee 28 
INGstle’S CHOCOMME: 2.0.05 cde oe cece o> 
GROCERIES 

pg TTT ee 79 
rere hae 44 
Del Monte Products ..........--... 30 
MASA CGH ANA oor ec oso con's Sheds a 25 
po es Tere eee ree eee 24 
ee Se errr err rere rs 22 
I GID ask oo vieis'senccaeeen 16 
eee RM Sc galcar cee s Soe Rikcincenes 15 
Be I, on dine tien cceciscns 10 
MISCELLANEOUS 

ik dae aly a Asie ieiee ork kw 204 
Ce ane ite cae it ia ea 138 
MN WE. osc ecanewaeeees 121 
| Te eer Te 99 
Gules 4 ccc osacsuncwasaude: 87 


‘ . Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwau- 
kee, took the top off its offices at a recent 
showing of Milwaukee-made products at 
Gimbel Brothers store there to show 
visitors how an advertising agency func- 
tions. The offices were laid out to scale. 
Desks, filing cabinets, chairs, type cases, 
presses, work tables and other appurte- 
nances were constructed to scale. Figures 
depicting members of the organization at 
work were carved from soap by members 
of the art department, then painted in life- 
like colors with a waterproof mixture to 
prevent shrinking and warping. The back- 
ground consisted of a display rack on 
which were attached specimens of the 
agency’s advertisements produced early this 
year, a majority dealing with Milwaukee- 
made products. 


; . Street & Finney, Inc., New York 
agency, has moved to the Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Company Building at 71 
West Thirty-fifth Street. 


. . . R. A. STEVENS, in charge of the 
New York office of the Fitzgerald Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., has been elected a 
vice-president. The office has been moved 
to the Chrysler Building. 


. ARTHUR H. KupNER, president of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, sailed last week 
on the I/e de France for a six weeks’ tour 
of the agency’s European offices. He was 
accompanied by his brother, Schuyler 
Kudner, advertising manager of College 
Humor. 


, CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR., au- 
thor, publisher and journalist, has joined 
Lyman Irish & Company, New York agen- 
cies, as vice-president and member of the 
executive board. 


PUTS 
FUNC 
IN YOUR SALES 
PROMOTION [—_ 


In their most successful cam- 
paigns, leading national adver- 
tisers are including imprinted 
toy balloons—PLUS a “Per- 
fect” sales promotion plan. 
More than ten years experience 
proves that it pays. 


“Perfect” service includes com- 
plete execution of a plan built 
to fit your particular sales pro- 
gram. If your product is re- 
tailed through dealers, we can 
help your dealers boost sales. 


Write for the facts. They’re 


interesting. 


THE PERFECT RUBBER CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Est. 1919 


Among the 


Gas and Oil 


Companies 


that have already ordered 
copies of "Price Control in 
the Public Interest," a new 
report written by Nelson B. 
Gaskill, former chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and published by the 
Washington Bureau of Sales 
Management, are: 


Shell American Petroleum Co. 
Vacuum Oil Company 
Richfield Oil Corp. of N. Y. 
Shell Eastern Petroleum Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
Rio Grande Oil Company 


The report is $5 a copy. Orders 
may be addressed to— 


Washington Bureau 
Sales Management 


950 National Press Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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Hoover Out-Advertises 
Britain’s Depression; 
Sales Up 27 Per Cent 


LONDON—An increase of 50 per cent 
in its advertising budget for 1930 has 
been instrumental in increasing the 
sales of Hoover, Ltd., vacuum cleaners, 
27 per cent. 

After fixing the 1930 selling quota at 
a higher figure than for 1929, an 
“ambition quota’? was set and man- 
agers were told that if they reached 
their quota the reward would be much 
more substantial than previously. 
The main publicity campaign, which 
was placed by Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, Ltd., was carried in Good 
Housekeeping, seven national papers 
and numerous provincial newspapers. 
Advertising was also carried on in the 
name of the retailer and 500 dealer 
advertisements appeared in the course 
of the campaign. The advertising de- 
partment at headquarters chooses the 
media and prepares the advertisements, 
but the district manager consults with 
the retailer on the choice of medium. 
The year’s campaign reached its climax 
in March this year when a Hoover 
Week was organized. A brochure was 
sent to dealers asking their coopera- 
tion during the week and requesting 
them to enter a window display con- 
test for which the firm was offering 
prizes. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


POSITION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED SALES EXECUTIVE, 35 years 
of age, completing fifth year with present firm as 
Assistant Sales Manager in practically complete 
charge of national organization, including em- 
ploying, training and working with representatives 
employed on commission or salary. In charge 
of advertising. Familiar with printing, layout, 
house organs and catalogs. Personally acquainted 
with local problems in major portion of country. 
Experienced in both mechanical and cultural lines. 
Major experience with direct sales organizations. 
Ample self-confidence. Now located in Middle 
West but will move for right position. Address 
Box 297, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE. THOR- 
oughly experienced in modern sales and merchan- 
dising methods. Well equipped to formulate sound 
sales policies, analyze territories, train salesmen, 
plan promotional work, create practical advertising 
and visual sales aids for agents and dealers. Ex- 
perience includes building materials, office appli- 
ances and automobile insurance. Ten years as 
salesman and branch manager. Seven years as 
general sales manager of an office appliance com- 
pany, supervised over 100 domestic branches, also 
fifty-six foreign agencies. Six years as general 
manager of distributing company selling office spe- 
cialties such as visible filing equipment, book- 
keeping machines, safes, calculation machines, etc. 
However, various mergers eliminated our profitable 
lines, necessitating change. Age 44, graduate 
Civil Engineer. References unquestionable, record 
clean and successful. Prefer a reasonable salary 
and percentage of sales. Address Paul B. Waldin, 
13584 Turner Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


SALES PROMOTION 


paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
< C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


————— 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FoR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides 4 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty. 
one years. Send only name and address for details, 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. ; 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN TO PRO. 
mote State market (100 sales agencies) for small 
manufacturing plant. Investment required. For 
full particulars address Box 208, Abilene, Kansas, 


LINES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED WITH THE 
business you are getting out of New York and 
the East, read the rest of this advertisement, For 
twenty years I have been manufacturer's representa- 
tive in this territory as executive and sales man- 
ager. My personal sales have amounted to mil- 
lions. Do you need a man co sell your product 
in this territory who is capable of managing your 
Eastern office, one who can himself sell the product, 
train your salesmen, and capably conduct the de- 
tails of your business. Bank and trade references, 
c. Parsons, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first ge $12. e 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 


REPRESENTATIVE NOW —= CONNECTED 
wants to get in touch with small fast-growing firm 
to represent in New York City. Salary or com- 
mission. Excellent references. Competent to es- 
tablish sales office here. Address Box 296, SALEs 
ee 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 


This is the general greet- 
* ing from local customers 
to visiting salesmen. 

* A. distinguished tem- 

* porary address. 
- 600 outside rooms—each with 
bath. $3.00 up. 


ROY P. BRAINARD 


Managing Darestor 


POWERS HOTEL, Rochester, N. ¥ 


Same Management 


SYRACUSE, N:Y. 


“\ THE 19th HOLE! 


¢ “The Gray GOLF PROGRESS 
eo CHART is the most amazing 
novelty we’ve ever seen or used. 
Letters of appreciation reach 
us every day. It’s a birdie!’’ 

Write Today for 
FREE Sample CHART 


Jerome B. Gray & Co. 
Va 1600 Arch Street, Phila. 
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